
































THE WRITER’S DIRECTORY OF PERIODICALS 


THE fourth printing of this Directory — which is constantly 
being revised and enlarged — began in Tue Writer for July, 
1922. The information for it, ome the manuscript market 
and the manuscript requirements of the various publications 
listed, is gathered directly from the editors of the periodicals. 
Great pains are taken to make the information accurate and 
the Directory complete. 

Before submitting manuscripts to any publication, it is ad- 
visable to secure a sample copy. 


(Continued from February Wrrrrr) 


Sunpay ScHoot Worrtp (M), American Sunday- 
School Union, 1816 Chestnut st., Philadelphia, 
Penn. $1.00. James McConaughy, editor; Arthur 
M. Baker, assistant editor. 


Uses articles based on actual experience, deal- 
ing concisely with all phases of Sunday-school 
work, particularly in the rural districts and 
smaller schools, accounts of new forms of Sunday- 
school activity and new solutions of old problems 
being particularly desired. The organization and 
equipment of a school, the work of a superin- 
tendent and other officers, methods of teaching, 
teacher training, securing the co-operation of 
the pupils, the influence of the school in com- 
munity life, making the school a spiritual force, 
its continual extension and improvement, ac- 
companied wherever possible by photographs or 
other illustrative material —all these and simi- 
lar phases constantly need new treatment. Sets 
length limit at from 1,200 to 2,000 words, and 
pays, at a minimum rate of five dollars a thou- 
sand words, on the tenth of the month following 
publication. 


Sunset (M), 1045 Sansome st., San Francisco, Calif. 
$2.50; 25c. Joseph Henry Jackson, editor. 


Devoted to the West—the new West — 
preferring romantic fiction with a Western set- 
ting and dealing with young people. Does not 
want six-gun, or Wild West stories. Uses gen- 
eral articles, short stories, serials, and poetry, 
but no novelettes, plays, juvenile matter, humor- 
ous verse, or jokes. Sets length limits for short 
stories and articles at from 3,000 to 5,000 words 
and for serials at 40,000 words. Buys pictures, 
with full caption for the departments, “Inter- 
esting Westerners” and “Western Homes and 
Gardens,” paying five dollars each. Buys photo- 
graphs, preferring personalities, news and society 
pictures having Western slant, and pays, at a 
minimum rate of two cents a word, on accept- 
ance. 


SuNSHINE (W), United Lutheran Publication House, 
1228 Spruce st., Philadelphia, Penn. William L. 
Hunton, editor. 


Uses very short and simple stories for young 
children, preferably with pictures. Sets length 
limit at 400 words, and pays on acceptance. 


SUNSHINE FOR Litrre Peopre (W), Editorial De- 
partment, Nazarene Publishing House, 2923 Troost 
ave., Kansas City, Mo. 40c. Mabel Hanson, editor. 


Uses short stories and verse pointing a moral 
for very little children. Sets length limit at 600 
words, does not buy photographs, and pays on 
publication. 


ADDITIONS AND CHANGES 


Art AND Lire (M), Kalamazoo, Michigan. $2.50; 
25c. Guy H. Lockwood, editor. 


Does not buy manuscripts. Publishes cash art 
assignments, lessons and articles on cartooning, 
designing, illustrating, and chalk-talking, poetry, 
and jokes. Buys photographs. 


Boox Review, R. R. Bowker Company, 62 West 
45th st., New York. Rebecca Deming Moore, 
editor. 


All material supplied by staff. Not in the 
market for outside material. 


Boys’ Companion (W), 1716 Choteau ave., St. 
Louis, Mo. 75c. A. Ruecker, editor. 


A paper for boys of from ten to fifteen, 
using general articles, short stories, and serials, 
but no poetry, jokes, or plays. Sets length limit 
for articles at 1,500 words, and for single 
stories or chapters at 2,500 words, buys photo- 
graphs only when submitted as _ illustrations 
for manuscripts, and pays, at a minimum rate 
of twenty cents a hundred words, on accept- 
tance. 


Cutipren’s ComrapDE (W), 1716 Choteau ave., St. 
Louis, Mo. 50c. Miss Leota Diesel, editor. 


A paper for little children under nine. Uses 
general articles and short stories, but no poe- 
try, jokes, or plays. Sets length limit for articles 
at 800 words, and for stories at 1,500 words. 
Buys photographs only when submitted as il- 
lustrations for manuscripts, and pays, at a 
minimum rate of twenty cents a hundred 
words, on acceptance. 


EvANGELICAL Trpincs (W), 1716 Choteau ave., St. 
Louis, Mo. $1.00; A Ruecker, editor. 


A paper for young people from the age of 
sixteen upward. Uses general articles, short 
stories, and serials, but no poetry, jokes, or 
plays. Sets length limit for articles at 1,500 
words, and for stories and chapters of serials 
at 3,000 words. Buys photographs only when 
submitted as illustrations for manuscripts, 
and pays, at a minimum rate of twenty cents 
a hundred words, on acceptance. 
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Number 3 


The Ingenious Mind 


By EuporA RAMSAy RICHARDSON 


“ HE ingenious mind,” says Stevenson, 

“face to face with something it down- 
right ought to do, does something else. But 
the relief is temporary.” 

He was referring, of course, to writers, who 
between the two definitions of happiness — 
unimpeded energy and remorseless idleness — 
fall upon rather shameful compromise. The 
writer’s ingenuity, as we all know, is employed 
not merely upon plot, character, and compli- 
cation but in excusing work undone. It is the 
ephemeral quality of the relief afforded, how- 
ever, that urges us to lay aside excuse-making 
and court the keys of our typewriters. 

Still, one wail in deafening unison goes up 
from those who write and from those who long 
to write. Pruned of its variations, the cry is 
simply this: “We have no time. Scores of in- 
terruptions come to entice us from the wooings 
of the muse.” In our Writer’s Club here in 
Richmond the author of a best seller and of a 
dozen other successful books has found it 
hard to resist the entreaties of organizations 
to accept office. Our most delightful humorists 
compose two-thirds of the state board of mo- 
tion picture censors. A satirist, a poet, an 
essayist, a short story writer claim that news- 
paper work is grinding down the keen edge of 
their genius. The selling of farm implements 
has plowed deeply into the time of a man who 
has sold to the magazine that boasts the larg- 


est circulation in the world. Uncle Sam’s 
postal business uses up the better part of an- 
other writer’s day. Teaching has sapped the 
creative urge of a woman who thirty years 
ago — according to first-hand information — 
wrote with fine promise. And problems of a 
culinary and parental nature are engrossing 
minds that might better be employed with 
fictional complications. We could be great 
writers if we had time for the full development 
of our powers! 

So we lay to our souls the comforting unc- 
tion that we are victims of the age in which 
we live. Indeed our art is a peculiar one. We 
must have mood; we must have inspiration; 
we must have leisure and quiet; we do have 
temperament, and that must be respected by 
the ordinary mortals among whom we live. So 
if we do not write, it is not our fault. Circum- 
stances over which we have no control have 
prevented the flowering of our genius. There 
is many a fastidious kinsman of Bret Harte 
in our midst who because of improper light 
and heat, maladjustment of furniture and poor 
writing materials calls off the day’s work. If 
we had only lived in another age, we might 
have been worthy descendants of Homer, 
Virgil, or Shakspere! 

Suppose, however, for the purpose of as- 
certaining whether or not writing was ever 
accomplished with ease, we stop for a moment 
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and compare our problem with that of others 
who have achieved literary preéminence. It 
might be just as well to skip the day when 
the poor man could not afford to write unless 
he found a wealthy patron who would supply 
food and raiment. Because biography is of 
comparatively recent development and auto- 
biography a disease only just reaching its most 
virulent stage, our discussion will be executed 
with less difficulty if confined to the writers 
who have suffered in the last hundred years or 
so. Between loving and singing it is probable 
that even the burning Sappho had her share 
of domestic upheavals, over which the cen- 
turies have hung their gracious curtain. If 
the philosophy of the untidy Socrates had 
been of the sort to be committed to papyrus 
leaves within the realm of the immaculate 
Xantippe, Athens would likely have been 
spared the necessity of administering the fatal 
hemlock. It is, moreover, a very safe wager 
that Ann Hathaway’s household often made 
composition difficult for the immortal William. 
Yet all for the want of a record the tale can 
not be told. 

In the nineteenth century, however, we find 
the biographer plying his trade; and our fond 
suspicion that even the greatest geniuses had 
obstacles to surmount and by-paths to avoid 
becomes a blessed reality. The writer’s inter- 
ruptions, while matters more or less of inven- 
tion, bear no twentieth century patent. Only 
a few fortunate souls like Byron and Alan 
Seeger can have their careers cut into by 
Crimean skirmishes and world wars. The rest 
complain, even as you and I, of the petty an- 
noyances that sometimes merely sidetrack but 
more often reduce us to a state of gibbering 
idiocy. 

Of the many distractions, illnesses, social 
obligations, and economic pressure easily take 
the lead. It has just been borne in upon me 
that a considerable chunk of the world’s 
literature was written by invalids — of the 
real or Freudian variety. If you are uninter- 
ested in personal diagnoses and the recital of 
ailments, don’t read a collection of author’s 


letters. Poor writers! How they have suffered 
from every ill under the sun! George Eliot, 
frail from childhood, seems rarely to have been 
free from a headache, varying, of course, in 
degrees of severity. 

“I am always a croaker, you know,” she 
writers to one of her friends, “but my ail- 
ments are of a small kind, their chief symp- 
toms being a muddled brain, and as my pen 
is not of the true literary order which will run 
without the help of brains, I don’t get through 
so much work as I should like.” 

Everyone knows the story of Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s fifteen years in bed. Though Stevenson’s 
triumph of mind over matter has become a 
Sunday School classic, surely in the light of 
his achievement, it bears repetition. This his- 
torian, essayist, poet, critic, and story writer 
perhaps in his entire adult life never was 
really well. There were times, of course, when 
he was not permitted to write, long periods 
when he wrote only two hours in the morning 
and one in the afternoon. 

“In fourteen years,” he writes George 
Meredith in 1893, “I have not had a day’s 
real health, and I have done my work un- 
flinchingly. I have written in bed and written 
out of it, written in sickness, written torn by 
coughing, written when my head swam for 
weariness.” 

During several prolonged and serious ill- 
nesses Sir Walter Scott was quite as indomi- 
table as Stevenson. The “Bride of Lammer- 
moor,” “Legend of Montrose,” and almost all 
of “Ivanhoe” were dictated from the author’s 
couch. Scott had at the time two amanuenses, 
William Laidlaw and John Ballentyne. Though 
he was deeply attached to both, he seems to 
have found Laidlaw a source of distraction 
more real than his own illnesses. While 
“John” kept pen to paper without interrup- 
tion, “Willie” entered with such zest into the 
interest of the story as it flowed from the 
author’s lips that he could not suppress ex- 
clamations of surprise and delight — “Gude 
keep us a”! — “the like o’ that!” — “Eh, 
sirs, eh, sirs!’—— which to say the least did 
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not promote dispatch, but which the amiable 
author endured with patience. 

The story of writers’ physical disabilities, 
too gloomy for pursuance, I should not have 
mentioned at all except for the stimulus it 
gives us to write straight through the ail- 
ments which could be turned into pretty 
enough excuses for idleness. Perhaps the 
morning headache and the after dinner weari- 
ness are but inventions of a subconscious 
mind eager to protect us from the effort we 
should rather not make. 

But if illnesses are frequently imaginary, 
certainly social obligations are not. Who can 
gainsay the demands made upon us by a 
social order more complex than any other the 
world has ever endured? Perhaps writers of 
ages gone were engaged in pursuits of an- 
other sort than ours, but we share with them 
a homesickness for days that are no more. 
Listen to the words of the poet Horace sing- 
ing in the literature-promoting days of Au- 
gustus Cesar: — 


“Happy the man, in busy schemes unskilled, 
Who, living simply, like our sires of old, 
Tills the few acres which his father tilled, 
Vexed by no thoughts of usury or gold.” 


Personally I am not at all sure that the 
lot of our sires or of their wives was easier 
than ours. Indeed the accounts of domestic 
interruptions have a flavor that seems to us 
quite modern. If, because of poor transporta- 
tion facilities, guests were fewer, their visits 
were longer; if servants were more plentiful, 
labor saving devices were scarcer; if children 
required less attention, there were more of 
them. Emerson was not far wrong when he 
worked out his pleasant law of compensation. 
I venture without fear of convincing con- 
tradiction that the Marthas of today are no 
more or less cumbered than they were in the 
slower moving era of Queen Victoria. 

Jane Austen, we gather from the little we 
are able to learn of her, was a domestic soul. 
The erratic Charlotte Bronté, interrupted by 
poverty, by delayed education, by positions 
as teacher and governess, by duties her 





father’s blindness and her sisters’ ill health 
imposed, worked doggedly upon “Jane Eyre” 
even while the manuscript of the ‘“Professor”’ 
journeyed to and from the publishers. 

In her teens George Eliot became the fam- 
ily housekeeper and later her father’s nurse 
and constant companion. She was thirty when 
Mr. Evans’ death brought relief from the 
thousand uncongenial tasks that engrossed 
her, but the years of her youth had been 
spent in study and in translating difficult 
German books into English. In 1839, when 
only eighteen, she wrote to her friend, Miss 
Lewis, “I have emerged from the slough of 
domestic troubles, or rather, to speak more 
clearly, ‘malheurs de cuisine,’ and am begin- 
ning to take a deep breath in my own ele- 
ment, though with mortifying consciousness 
that my faculties have become superlatively 
obtuse during my banishment from it.” 

During her father’s illness, ten years later, 
she wails, “My life is a perpetual nightmare 
and always haunted by something to be done, 
which I have never time, or the energy, to 
do. Opportunity is kind, but only to the in- 
dustrious, and I, alas, am not of them.” 

Another ten years elapse, and we see her 
writing to Miss Hennell, after life with Mr. 
Lewes had become a story of happy industry, 
longing for a servant “who will manage with- 
out incessant dogging;” and to Mrs. Bray 
she expresses the wish that she were not “an 
anxious, fidgety wretch and could sit down 
content with dirt and disorder.” 

Finally when domestic problems had 
reached solution, correspondence became 
arduous, friends were more exacting, and time 
was still elusive. “Writing notes,” she com- 
plained to Mrs. Peter Taylor, “is the crux of 
my life. It often interferes with my morning 
hours (before one o’clock) which is the only 
time I have for quiet work.” In the latter 
days she writes, “Only by renouncing all 
social intercourse but such as comes to our 
fireside can I escape sacrificing the chief ob- 
jects of my life.” 

But for Scott there was no escaping the 
stream of visitors who enjoyed the genial 























host and the baronial hospitality of Abbots- 
ford. According to Lockhart, his son-in-law 
and biographer, Scott, when his prosperity 
was at its height, entertained as many persons 
of distinction as the most princely nobleman, 
and indeed entered into the traditional festi- 
vals of the Scotch countryside as became a 
laird. For a man turning out an average of 
twelve volumes a year, the duties of host 
must have been terribly exactly — as indeed 
the records testify that they were. During the 
summers that Mr. and Mrs. Lockhart spent 
near Abbotsford, Scott used to slip away 
from his guests before breakfast, ride Sibyl 
Gray to his daughter’s cottage at Chiefswood, 
take possession of his daughter’s dressing 
room and undisturbed write through the en- 
tire morning. 

Rare is the author who has for the sort of 
writing that he loves best the interruption 
of neither literary hack work nor some other 
pot-boiling job — certainly during the years 
that he is getting established. Almost without 
exception, the greatest writers while serving 
their apprenticeships in some form of journal- 
ism have complained of the grind that threat- 
ened to kill the creative impulse. But the real 
impulse may be known by its tenacious vital- 
ity. George Eliot, with no time for creative 
work, read to her invalid father such books as 
would be of future use to a writer and took a 
dose of mathematics each day to keep her 
brain from growing quite soft. Stevenson, ill 
unto death, writes to his mother, “I work, 
work, work, and get nothing, or but little 
done; it is slow, slow, slow; but I sit from 
four to five hours at it and read all the rest 
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of the time.” Looking now upon the four feet 
of buff buckram comprising my set of Steven- 
son’s complete works, I am impressed anew 
with the cumulative power of steady effort. 
Marion Harland, becoming the wife of a 
country pastor after having made a successful 
step in authorship, turned temporarily to 
household matters for the themes of her 
books. Amelia Barr, junketing about the 
country, managed to prepare with some de- 
gree of patience for the day when there 
would be the chance to write. The man whose 
studies of international politics, appearing al- 
most annually, are considered highly authori- 
tative, told me that to supplement his income 
he found it necessary to do daily syndicated 
articles and to give Chautauqua lecture 
courses, reducing, of course, the time that he 
may spend upon the work he thinks most 
worth while. 

But why pile up instances? We are all 
reading the lurid stories with which des arrivés 
— from Hergesheimer to the Norrises — are 
filling the popular magazines. I believe that 
without further testimony I can deduce my 
conclusion. We of the ingenious minds write 
if the urge is strong enough, no matter how 
numerous the interruptions — and if it is n't, 
we manufacture beautiful and plausible ex- 
cuses with which now to regale our friends 
and later our grandchildren. After all, per- 
haps Cabell is right in saying that the lit- 
erary artist writes to divert himself. If in in- 
venting excuses he finds adequate diversion, is 
he not cleverer than those of us who serve the 
stern taskmaster? 
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The Technique of Modern Poetry 


By RoBert HILLYER 


VIII — Temperament 


EMPERAMENT is a strange subject 

for consideration in a series of articles 
dealing with poetic technique, yet I can not 
conclude the series without some discussion of 
the poet’s attitude toward his work. 

In the first place, ever since the Romantic 
Era a conception of the poet has come into 
being, which may be seen at its least ob- 
jectionable on the comic stage and at its most 
objectionable at any large gathering of modern 
poets. It is a sad fact that poets have earned 
the reputation for foolishness with which the 
public has rewarded them. The rolling eye, 
the flung mass of hair, the absurd elocution, 
are no mere fancies; I have seen them within 
a few months on the lecture platform. They 
are among the symptoms of egotism which 
manifests itself in many ways. 

Naturally, I do not intend, in this article, to 
deal with eccentricities of dress and manner. 
I intend, rather, to discuss certain states of 
mind which sometimes show themselves in 
such externalities. Much of the correspondence 
addressed to one in an editorial position is 
straightforward and interesting, but the larger 
part of it, I regret to say, shows rather a 
strong undercurrent of egotism. There is more 
often an appeal for advice on how to make 
oneself known than for advice on how to 
make the most of one’s powers. Publication 
Seems the great end in view, not composition 


itself. And I can not help wondering what the 
result would be if all poets were compelled to 
publish anonymously. Note well that some of 
the greatest poems in our language are anony- 
mous, and that not until comparatively recent 
times have poets considered their work in the 
light of a vehicle for self-expression. 

It is very easy to prove the foolishness of 
self-expression. The self is only important in 
so far as it can be communicated to other 
selves. The emotion of an individual is only 
important in so far as it is the emotion of the 
race. Suppose a man with poetic talent has a 
peculiar mania for collecting tomato cans. 
He will compose love-sonnets to the tomato 
can, elegies for the loss of one of his favorites, 
great comedies and tragedies about them. His 
work, furthermore, will be worthy of most of 
the adjectives which today are sought after as 
high praise: it will be original, it will be 
striking, it will be unique. And, as poetry, it 
will be completely valueless, because no one 
without a passion for tomato cans will be 
able to share the poet’s emotion. This is ab- 
surd enough, even as an example; yet the ma- 
jority of modern poets are employing the 
underlying method. They are engaged in ex- 
pressing themselves without any care as to 
whether or not their ideas are comprehensible 
even to a few. Since the ideal poetry would be 
the expression of a universal idea or emotion 
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in universal terms, they may justly be accused 
of indulging their egos to the limit. 

I am not, however, arguing for the banal, 
the trite. The poet’s job is indeed to set forth 
an idea or emotion shared by the majority of 
the race, but he must present it intensely, in 
concentrated and heightened form. It is just 
here that his own temperament may play a 
legitimate part. The true poetic temperament 
is that faculty which perceives the most 
ordinary events of life as something wonderful 
and interesting, the most ordinary objects of 
life as something beautiful or significant. 
Without for a moment losing sight of that 
existence which he shares with his kind, the 
poet will, at the same time, observe it with a 
greater excitement than others and from a 
larger perspective. In like manner, he uses the 
same words as the rest of his race, but in rarer 
and more suggestive combinations. To change 
the figure: in the house of life the poet is the 
stained glass window which transmits sun- 
light, like the other windows, yet colors it as 
it passes through. Any poet should rest con- 
tent with that; no man is great enough to be 
both the window and the light. And no man 
should be so small as to be merely a distort- 
ing glass. 

The ambition to be “original” (in the false 
sense) has induced many to adopt strange 
diction and bizarre forms. The revolutionist 
who insists that his thoughts are too vast to 
be “trammeled” by traditional forms has 
much to prove. In his case we again perceive 
the exaggerated egotism which refuses to 
comply with universally accepted standards. 
If every writer is to be a law unto himself, 
criticism is superfluous; indeed, impossible, 
and not formal criticism alone, but informal 
opinion as well. Our objections, our requests 
for enlightenment are met with the contemp- 
tuous “Well, if you can not understand it, I 
certainly can not explain it.” That disposes 
of us, but only for the time being. For as our 











numbers increase, we become sufficiently bold 
to demand an explanation, and if still none 
is forthcoming, we have our own way. Hun- 
dreds of forgotten works, the unique products 
of individuals, may be dug from the ruins of 
the past by the enterprising seeker. 

After all is said and done, the poet’s func- 
tion remains one of the simplest in the world: 
to lose himself in the object he is contemplat- 
ing, to derive his pleasure from the work he is 
doing. There is nothing else. Publication is a 
secondary matter; recognition is nothing, or 
sometimes, in puffing up the too elastic ego, 
worse than nothing. Some of the finest poets 
and the noblest men have received no recogni- 
tion at all and have not suffered in conse- 
quence. One of our best poets, Emily Dickin- 
son, shunned not only publicity but even 
publication. 

The acutest need of modern poetry is an in- 
telligent audience. There are too many poets; 
and the critics, since the public is too indif- 
ferent or ignorant to check them, are indulg- 
ing in the maddest riot of personalities, log- 
rolling, and foolishness in the annals of 
literature. An intelligent audience would soon 
put an end to their antics, for it would be 
better informed than they, and they would 
fear it. To speak frankly, I hope that my 
readers will use whatever information they 
may have derived from this rather random 
series, at least as much in the service of criti- 
cism as of composition; that they will apply 
these principles of technique to the work of 
others as well as to their own. 

Beginning with the May Writer I will 
criticise two poems every month, without 
mentioning the authors’ names. Any subscrib- 
er to THE WRITER desiring to submit poems 
for such criticism may send them to me in 
care of THE WRITER, but no copies of poems 
will be returned, whether or not they are 
discussed. 
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An Agent Advises Beginners 


By GERTRUDE BREVOORT TUCKER 


HE most frequent remark that authors 

make to me is “The magazine market in 
this country is in a deplorable condition.” 
And following this always comes the phrase 
that must have been in one of the old Spen- 
cerian copybooks since it is so well remem- 
bered, “Editors are not welcoming the new 
writers anyway!” 

Taking a backward slant of this thesis, let 
us say first, that the second attitude is totally 
untrue, and the first one is even more of a 
misconception. It’s easy enough to answer the 
second one; it is more subtle to disintregate 
the first fixed idea. 

The mass thought has undergone a decided 
change in the last ten years. Whether we ap- 
prove of or condemn the change makes no 
difference. It has occurred. The United States 
has passed through the pioneer stage of its 
history; its inhabitants know better how to 
meet and solve their commercial problems, 
and with the exigencies of frontier life reason- 
ably far removed, they have at last come to 
the period where they can have leisure for 
educating themselves in the appreciation of 
the various forms of creative expression. 

During the same decade a renascence of 
man’s interest in his fellow-man and first of 
all in himself, has come to the front. This 
unusual combination of conditions both social 
and moral, has changed the complexion of the 
writers’ markets. 

Publishers are finding that the demand for 
“better books” is national; the proportion of 
the so-called psychological novel in compari- 
son to the straight and simple love story is 
greater than ever before; people want to 
know, not alone what other pepole are doing, 
but why they are doing the particular thing 
that they are. 

Readers want their lives or their imagina- 
tions touched by the stories they read. The 
character study and the problem presentation 


need a long period of time so that the de- 
velopment of both the situation and the 
people who are living within it may be care- 
fully considered. And naturally the creative 
expression picturing this takes the form of 
the novel. 

There is left for the short-story, the same 
subjects that have always been interesting to 
and in every age — the story of young love, 
and the story of freedom of action. The 
woman who reads the magazines that have 
enormous circulation, is happiest with stories 
that show her the reasonable side of con- 
ditions among the young people today or that 
recall the love-story of her own youth, or 
that fire her imagination to wing along the 
air-lane of romance that she has never satis- 
fied. The author who touches the lives of 
these women is a circluation builder for the 
magazine which accepts such stories. Thus he 
helps that magazine tell thousands of women 
about the advantageous merchandise covered 
in the advertising pages of the publication. 
Not only has he given to a woman a pleasant 
half-hour of reading, but he has introduced 
her to some product which may lessen the 
arduous duties in her home. And because he 
has influenced the circulation — because that 
woman asks for more of his stories — he 
profits in equal proportion with the magazine 
as regards the size of his remuneration check. 

The story of action is the mecca of relaxa- 
tion for the man who labors daily over some 
routine task. He is also the man who makes 
the western picture popular; he knows 
nothing of ranch, mining, sea, or foreign life, 
and he cares less for the accuracy of the 
presentation; what rests him and delights him 
is the heroic action in which he can sub- 
merge his tired personality until he forgets 
that tomorrow he must be a bookkeeper or a 
clerk again. 

These people are not to be written-down 
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to, or reformed; they have understanding 
minds; they crave recreation. Writers cer- 
tainly can do a big part in giving it to them. 
But what they are not interested in is that 
very quality that bubbles over in the begin- 
ning author; he has his personal inhibitions, 
his fixed ideas, he writes to satisfy his inner 
self. But, unless he has led an unusual life, 
readers are not licking up with any real zeal 
the output that satisfies his ego. He should 
learn to broaden these same experiences until 
they become universal ones; then he will be 
able to touch the lives of his compatriots. 

Every editor of every publication is search- 
ing for the new writer. He has a business to 
build and he can build it only by accumu- 
lating new talent; his magazine is going on 
long after his present contributors are dead. 
He must buy, he must build, but, on the 
other hand, the writer must have something 
more to sell than just his own pet hobbies 
interpreted through characters. 

It is in getting this meaning, this interpre- 
tation between the author and the reader that 
the agent can be of inestimable value if he 
happens to have an editorial mind. Very little 
of the material written is a waste product; 
most of it can be salvaged and many good 
manuscripts are lying in bureau drawers. Dis- 
couragement, lack of complete knowledge of 
the market, and often the inability to sustain 
his interest in his own production until that 
production is sold are the enemies of the 
creator. 

Today presents its own distinct problem to 
the agent in the corralling of material, for the 
trained writer of experience, the product of 
the traditions of the nineties and the early 
part of this century, can write, but oh, 
does n’t he fight against the social ideas that 
are today! And the young writer, who has all 
the modern ideas, is often lost to public view 
because he cannot get himself out of the 
complex of plot, situation and characteriza- 
tion. This is not confined to stories; it is per- 
haps at its worst among playwrights. Not long 
ago a young man brought a play into my of- 
fice (I can tell this because he “came 
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through” so beautifully) and announced that 
since he could not sell his idealistic romances 
he had decided to write a sex play, which he 
felt sure would be produced. The play proved 
to be centered around a seduction of the type 
used in melodrama of the early seventeenth 
century; had he done it into a book, he would 
have probably lined up with Goldsmith’s 
“Vicar of Wakefield.” But he was sincere. He 
was a long time learning what a sex play 
really was. Since then he has produced two 
in the provinces. 

The author who is difficult to help is that 
one who thinks he has a right to show his 
personal characteristics to the world through 
his characters. He creates a group of people 
who are brought together under artificial cir- 
cumstances. Never in this world would they 
have normally followed one another into 
friendships, because they each represent the 
type that the author is himself; they are his 
facets. This particular author will always re- 
iterate that he has the moral right to do this, 
just as he has the moral right to develop in his 
physical children the characteristics that re- 
semble him. 

The minute you have started the life of a 
character, you must let him live it. Fitting 
the right people into the place where they 
belong is the art of writing. 

Only two quantities are to be considered 
in any writing; the situation, and the people 
who either dominate or are subdued by the 
situation. All the other elements are ramifica- 
tions of this. But so many writers force their 
people to solve a situation that characteristi- 
cally they are not capable of solving. If the 
situation is the predominating factor in the 
story, be sure the characters that would 
psychologically fit into it are there, and if the 
character predominates, take care that your 
situations are the right ones for him. If you 
do this you have, without much thought and 
with no effort, written a story that will touch 
the lives of the people . . . technically 
speaking, it will have “human interest,” and 
you will have a story that can be visualized 
into a motion picture or dramatized into 4 
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play. For these stories there is no end of a 
market. 

Then there is the much-talked-about “in- 
ferior complex”; the author who thinks he 
must wait for inspiration to come with a gala 
entrance, and that without her, he can do 
nothing. He is generally the bureau-drawer 
man; he had one flare, and then when the 
editor didn’t have the same flare, he suc- 
cumbed to the complex. 

The agent should function in another ca- 
pacity. Many authors, the first time an objec- 
tion is presented, stand up in defence of their 
brain-child. They are very human. The editor 
tries to tell them just why the particular 
magazine that he is editing can’t run that 
story — and the first meeting between these 
people who ought to be all-in-all to each other 
is one of annoyance on the one side, and keen 
resentment on the other. The agent can act 
as the go-between, because there is no per- 
sonal feeling in the agent. He is in business to 
help the author to become a commercial 
asset to the editor. 

Literature is the expression of life and as 
such it is an art; its art lies in the definiteness 
and the clarity of its expression. There is 
nothing degrading nor debasing about ex- 
pressing the conditions of the period in which 
you are living. This is just as valuable a pe- 
riod to the future historians as any other era 
has been. The difficulty lies in presenting it 
without bias and with tolerance and under- 
standing. People want to know about it, they 
want the reactions by and large. They are 
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not interested in whether you approve or dis- 
approve. 

One of the activities of the Community 
Church of New York is the Young Writers’ 
Group, in which I have the privilege of 
leadership. It covers the fundamentals of the 
whole field of writing, for when a young man 
or woman has the “writing sense” it is very 
difficult for him to decide upon the form that 
is best suited to his temperament. Many 
short-story writers should be novelists, and 
never will they acquire the dramatic concept 
that is needed to make them short-story 
writers or playwrights. But they struggle 
along, because they have the idea that the 
novel “takes so long” or that the short-story 
brings “quicker recognition.” I speak of this 
group because of the very interesting plan 
that Mr. Kennedy outlined in his recent arti- 
cle in THE WRITER. His plan is practicable 
because it puts the beginner in the group 
where he is not afraid of superior workman- 
ship, or more trained opinion. It encourages 
him to give voice to his ideas. Several mem- 
bers of my particular group were not only 
unable to write but they were inarticulate 
when they joined, and now they are well 
started toward production. It has been a most 
satisfactory experiment, and in a recent pub- 
lic address John Haynes Holmes, minister of 
the Community Church, said that he was 
deeply interested in the potential writers that 
are growing up there, and he looked forward 
to the establishment of similar movements 
throughout the country. 
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The Manuscript Club Idea 


By WitiramM D. KENNEDY 
II] — Co-operative Study of Markets 


N the first article in this series the Manu- 
script Club was defined as a small group 
of writers meeting regularly to criticize the 
work of its members and to suggest markets 
for this work. So far we have discussed the 
activities of a typical club especially from the 
standpoint of criticism. But of even more 
practical importance may be the co-operative 
study of markets and the co-operative mar- 
keting of manuscripts. Very few clubs 
throughout the country, it is my opinion, are 
fully realizing their opportunities in this di- 
rection. 

Working alone, a writer can greatly increase 
his chances of selling his work by analysis 
and study of the editorial content of selected 
magazines. In the London Writer for Janu- 
ary, a British free-lance describes his expe- 
riences thus: 


“Those breakfast stories in the Daily Express, for 
example, little tales with a surprise ending —I 
longed to write one of them. They did not seem 
particularly difficult; some of them I even privately 
labelled poor; but for nearly a month I wrote out 
the barest synopsis of each as they appeared in print. 

I made copious notes about them, their subject, 
their setting, style of opening, whether conversational 
or otherwise; type of characters used, age, class, 
etc.; number of words, style and length of title, so 
that at the end of the month it was a fairly simple 
matter to model my ideas into the form suggested 
by the notes. And the result: my first attempt came 
back; my second was accepted. 

I employed much the same method with those 
Nutshell Novels of the Bystander, Passing Show, and 
the Humorist. In these cases I noticed that the 
theme usually dealt with some incident or action 
connected with a sport or event of topical interest. 
But here in choosing the subject special attention 
had to be paid to the reading public of the paper. 
For instance, I do not think a Nutshell Novel which 
revealed itself in the last paragraph as an episode 
in the hunting field would suit Passing Show, because 
the Passing Show public is not, generally speaking, 


a hunting public. A sketch of this type was submitted 
to and accepted by the Bystander.” 


A number of American writers are doing 
much the same sort of thing and some of them 
are succeeding. On the other hand, this may 
be a waste of time. Working to a set pattern 
may narrow the potential market for the 
manuscript to one or two periodicals, and 
these may be depending on their staff writers 
entirely for material. Such a market may not 
only be narrow; it may be entirely closed to 
outsiders. 

Most Americans, and probably most 
British, prefer to write what is less restricted 
as to form and length. But, because the num- 
ber of magazines is legion and editorial re- 
strictions fairly flexible, this can safely be 
done if — always if— the seller has a good 
general working knowledge of the markets. 
Market reports published in THE WRITER 
and in “The Free Lance Writer’s Hand- 
book” are intended to be general guides to the 
needs of the leading magazine and book pub- 
lishers. Yet time may be well spent in more 
detailed studies of editorial requirements, and 
it must be admitted that a group of people 
working together on such a problem can ac- 
complish far more than one working alone. 
Notes made of such analyses should be mutu- 
ally helpful and even more the suggestions 
made from the floor as to possible markets 
for manuscripts read in meetings if the in- 
dividual members have previously famil- 
iarized themselves thoroughly with the edi- 
torial requirements of the periodicals which 
offer the best markets. 

One club, composed of ten, all interested 
chiefly in magazine writing, has simply allo- 
cated twelve pages of the magazine market 
section of the “Handbook” to each member 
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He then studies the hundred odd market re- 
ports in his quota and sends for sample copies 
of all those which appear to publish the type 
of material produced by the Club (short 
stories and articles). The magazines them- 
selves are studied from two points of view 
(a) depth of market and (b) type of market. 

The depth of market is too often neglected. 
Many young writers are startled by a realiza- 
tion that a weekly which publishes ten short 
stories in each issue is over twenty-two times 
as big a market for short fiction as the 
monthly which publishes two each _ issue. 
Other things being equal, the chance of ac- 
ceptance is twenty-two times as great. But all 
other things are not necessarily equal. 

Another consideration less frequently over- 
looked is the emphasis placed by certain edi- 
tors on the “circulation” value of names of 
well-known contributors on the front cover. 
Yet even though unknown writers do realize 
that such magazines are practically closed to 
them, they have a very hit-or-miss knowledge 
about where the real opportunities do lie. It 
is not difficult to discover from a single table 
of contents what proportion of the writers are 
well enough known to have feature value. It 
is more difficult to find out whether or not 
most of the material is written by the staff or 
on contract; yet it can be done by checking 
through several issues to see how often the 
same names re-occur. Even then a rascally 
editor may fool you by using pseudonyms on 
the by-lines, but it is a comfort to know that 
he has no particular reason for doing so un- 
less some author has several things in the 
same issue. 

Then there is the problem of the type of 
market, which is far more complicated. Yet 
the editorial content of any periodical will 


yield interesting facts if an analysis is made 
and notes kept of the results. When each club 
member has finished his study his notes should 
be pasted inside the front covers.* 

To these should be added copies of the 
market reports printed in the “Handbook” 
and notes of the manuscript markets section 
of THE WriTER, and from time to time addi- 
tional notes concerning experiences of the 
club members in dealing with the editor, in- 
cluding always the price paid for accepted 
manuscripts. 

These specimen magazines should be 
placed where they can be consulted by all 
club members. Unless the club has its own 
headquarters the best repository is the local 
public library. A shelf in the periodical room 
is enough and most librarians will be glad 
to co-operate to the extent of giving space to 
such an exhibit. Far from being a chore, such 
study of markets will be found surprisingly 
interesting to anyone who undertakes it. 
Nothing will help the writer more to build up 
a practical working theory of reader interest. 
Certain questions should constantly be kept 
in mind: why did the editor include this? 
What type of person did he expect to interest? 
How many of this type are there in the 
country? What else would, in all probability, 
interest this same group? Oddly enough, some 
of the lesser periodicals are quite as instruc- 
tive as the large circulation ones in this 
respect. 

The result may be that some of those who 
write only as a hobby will discover a new 
and equally fascinating hobby, that of collect- 
ing unusual modern magazines. I confess that 
one of the most interesting phases of my edi- 
torial work is glancing through the unusual 
magazines which come into this office. I have 





*Note: The following has been suggested as a simple 
and convenient form of making notes of an analysis 
The Magazine. 

Estimated number of serials per year 
Number of unknown writers_ 
Number of short stories per year 
Number by unknown writers. 
General type of stories 




















Number of articles per year Se ee 

Number by unknown writers_—_——___ 
Number illustrated by photographs_ 

Special departments (general description of each) ; 








Are contributions to these signed or unsigned?__ 
Type of reader appealed to 
Special notes 
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always intended some day to write a book 
about current periodica. But the necessary 
leisure seems far in the offing and I gladly 
surrender the idea to anyone who has time 
for it. It has always astonished me that schol- 
arship has failed so utterly to recognize that 
the recent immense growth of the reading 
habit has provided a more accurate index of 
the morals and thought of the age than many 
others now being employed. 

The markets for book manuscripts should 
be covered in a somewhat different way. In 
most libraries will be found copies of “The 
Publishers’ Trade List Annual,” published by 
the R. R. Bowker Company. A study of this 
will furnish an excellent index to the activi- 
ties of all the leading publishers. 

In passing, I merely wish to mention the 
large number of house organs, etc., which offer 
good markets for writing of a special type. 
There are a number of these, each so small 
that it is not worth while printing its re- 
quirements either in THE WRITER or in the 
“Handbook.” Yet a free-lance writer can fre- 
quently pick up pocket money by writing for 
them if he has special technical knowledge. By 
far the best reference is “The Standard Rate 
& Data Service.” Any advertising man will 
show you a copy if the library has none. 

Before leaving the question of the co-opera- 
tive study of markets, I wish to call atten- 
tion to the opportunities in writing for the 
British and Colonial periodicals. I have only 
recently received several letters from British 








writers bewailing the popularity of the Ameri- 
can story in the English popular magazine. 
An excellent guide to the British and Colonial 
markets is “The Writers’ and Artists’ Year 
Book for 1927 (advertised elsewhere in this 
issue). A minor difficulty in reaching the Eng- 
lish market comes from the necessity of send- 
ing English stamps for the return of a manu- 
script in case of rejection. To meet this situa- 
tion, we are obtaining a number of English 
stamps and, as a free service to subscribers, 
will be glad to furnish them at cost. A 
stamped, self-addressed envelope should be 
sent together with American stamps for ex- 
change at par. 

Some clubs have made arrangements with 
literary agents for handling the entire output 
of their members. In a few cases this has 
worked satisfactorily. A more workable plan 
is the compilation of a list of possible markets 
for each manuscript in order of preference, 
which is simply turned over to a public stenog- 
rapher who sends out the manuscript to each 
in turn. Many writers are too easily dis- 
couraged by one or two rejections and relief 
from the routine of several re-mailings is 
welcome. 

In closing, I wish to say that in my opin- 
ion nothing will strengthen the manuscript 
club movement in this particular stage of its 
development more than a co-operative study 
of the markets on the general outline of the 
plan which is suggested above. 
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The Equipment of the Short Story Writer 


By N. BrYLLION FacIn 


UCH has been said about the qualifica- 
tions a short story writer should bring 
to his work. A few laboratory attempts have 
been made to determine experimentally these 
qualifications but the results so far have been 
insignificant. That the short story writer em- 
ploys certain faculties in the evolution and 
execution of a story is, of course, obvious, 
but the relative importance of these faculties 
is, as yet, a matter of divided opinion. Writers, 
however, — who usually take their equipment 
for granted — could hardly fail to profit from 
a classification and discussion of the principal 
elements that constitute the mental and emo- 
tional equipment of the successful fiction 
writer. 

PowWER OF OBSERVATION. The writer utilizes 
all the experiences of events, people, places, 
and thoughts — or, in other words, plot, char- 
acter, atmosphere, and theme — that life has 
brought to him. But he must be able to ob- 
serve this fund of knowledge that has come to 
him before he can use it. He must learn to 
know characters first hand, to know how they 
behave under the stress of circumstances, how 
they react to events, places, and ideas. 

The necessary extent of a writer’s observa- 
tion has frequently been a matter of debate. 
No one will deny that the wider and keener 
the observation the greater the equipment, 
but this does not mean that every writer must 
travel extensively and participate in the hec- 


tic life of great cities, in the spectacular 
dramas of unusually active personalities, or in 
world-wide movements or events. One may 
observe life in one’s own village and produce 
highly dramatic fiction. We all remember 
Mrs. Gaskell’s “Cranford” with its quiet little 
dramas and keen visualizations. Jane Austen’s 
novels and Louisa M. Alcott’s novels are 
other illustrations. Sherwood Anderson’s 
“Winesburg, Ohio” contains poignant stories, 
born of keen observation of life and character 
in a small town. It is close observation which 
gives to the finished product of a writer verisi- 
militude, that quality of lifelikeness which 
we frequently compliment by designating as 
Realism. 

IMAGINATION. The power to visualize re- 
quiries an active imagination. In his effort to 
explain characters and their behavior the 
writer uses his imagination to imbue his fictive 
people with individuality and intimacy. It is 
necessary for him to imagine how people 
would act in the circumstances in which he 
has placed his characters. It is necessary to 
imagine just what they would say and how 
they would say it, just how they would feel 
and think. And it is necessary to imagine 
clearly the precise situations in which they 
would act most characteristically. 

INVENTIVENESS. The ability to observe 
people and to imagine their possible reaction 
to a given situation does not necessarily pro- 
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vide the power to supply those dramatic situa- 
tions which test character. Inventiveness is 
necessary to supply the threads, the sad or 
cheerful, whimsical or ironical incident which 
changes the life of a person and the destiny 
of a story. The ingenuity of drawing out a 
character, of sounding his temperament, of 
bringing out all his dormant forces and into 
active play and interplay requires a faculty 
capable of complicated patterns, requires the 
power of inventiveness. 


Tue SENSE OF THE Dramatic. Any exami- 
nation of amateur stories discloses a surpris- 
ing lack of the sense of the dramatic on the 
part of most would-be story writers. Practi- 
cally, the sense of the dramatic can be divided 
into two distinct forces: the ability to select 
what is potent and interesting in the mass of 
trivialities that dominate existence, and the 
power of rendering trivialities dramatic. If 
“the work of the Short Story is to make life 
vivid by signalizing moments” — as one text- 
book on story-writing claims—the writer 
must have a sense of the dramatic strong 
enough to determine what a signalizing mo- 
ment is. The almost classic example of Mary 
E. Wilkins Freeman’s “Revolt of Mother” 
exploits just such a moment. In the twenty 
years of the old couple’s life together there 
have been many moments but not sufficiently 
dramatic for the purpose of the author. But 
the building of the new barn after twenty 
years of Mother’s waiting for a new home 
does constitute a signalizing moment and 
Mother revolts. 

MASTERY OF THE MEDIUM OF EXPRESSION. 
A thorough knowledge of the language in 
which one writes is essential. A vocabulary 
comprehensive enough to express all the 
shades of thought and emotion that the writer 
may wish to convey is an asset well-worth 
acquiring. Words are the bricks with which 
the literary builder constructs his edifice and 
he ought to know their potentialities and 
characteristics. 

The number of manuscripts seeking a mar- 
ket that show a shaky knowledge of elemen- 
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tary grammar is much too large, as any editor 
will testify. It is a matter of common sense 
that he who undertakes to write for publica- 
tion should acquaint himself with the ordinary 
grammatical conventions of his medium. 


But mastery of the medium does not end 
with the acquisition of a comprehensive vo- 
cabulary and a knowledge of grammar. Ef- 
fectiveness of expression requires a knowledge 
of sentence and paragraph structure, of rhe- 
torical arrangement and emphasis. Dullness, 
monotony, and flatness of expression are all 
too prevalent in amateur manuscripts and 
not infrequent in manuscripts by professionals. 

This brief discussion of the equipment of 
the story writer may need further explana- 
tion. The five qualifications enumerated are 
not presented as absolute requirements with- 
out which no writer can succeed. They are 
desirable and the writer who is endowed with 
them by nature is fortunate indeed. But what 
of those who have not been blessed with these 
aptitudes or have been blessed with but one 
or a few of them? 


An interesting answer to these queries is 
found in the autobiography of Hugh Walpole. 
This English novelist, who has also published 
some of the most brilliant short stories writ- 
ten in the past decade, admits his limitation 
of artistic equipment. “I discovered,” he 
writes, “at a very early age, that I had neither 
an accurate nor deeply penetrating mind. My 
brain was soppy . . My memory was 
shocking and is so . . to this day. I dis- 
covered also another thing about my thoughts 
— that they were never either new or original. 
Certain perceptions I had, a feeling for at- 
mosphere and an eager passion for whatever 
seemed to me beautiful in any shape or form, 
but when I had seen my beautiful thing I 
could not translate it into something ‘rich and 
strange’ and I cannot today. My envy of cer- 
tain poets of my time . . . for their won- 
derful, sharp, poignant perception of the 
beauty and strangeness of everyday things is 
sharp to bitterness. And yet ‘envy’ is not the 
word nor ‘bitterness’ either. Their gifts give 
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the world great happiness, and if one has not 
got them one can still do the best with what 
one has.” 

Yes, one can still do the best with what 
one has, provided one is honest and sincere in 
the attempt to find out what one’s best is and 
then in giving it unrestrainedly. 

For one thing, one’s interest in life and 
self-expression may make up for the lack of 
special aptitudes. Interest itself is a gift, a 
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source of enthusiasm and exploration. If the 
writer but be keenly interested in the spec- 
tacle of existence, like Arnold Bennett’s Hilda 
Lessways “to whom the formidable magic of 
life was always discovering itself . . . so 
that she could not look upon even an un- 
tenanted terra-cotta-faced villa without a se- 
cret thrill,” he can still write of the things 
that interest him, of those secret thrills that 
he has experienced. 


Contemporary Authors 
IV — Zona Gale 


By BERTHA W. SMITH 


T the age of seven Zona Gale began writ- 
ing fiction with “The Three Travelers.” 
Here it is: 


THE THREE TRAVELERS 

The sun was sinking behind the western hills 
when three travelers appeared walking very fast for 
it was getting dark and they were all alone. One was 
tall with long whiskers and grey hair. One was 
short with-a brown mustache. The other was middle 
sized with a bare face. Suddenly down the path 
came a beautiful maiden. The short man loved her 
right away and so did the tall man. The short man 
asked her: “What is your name?” She replied: “I 
am lost.” The short man offered to show her the 
way to town but when they reached there the tall 
man stepped up and said: “Wiil you marry me?” 
And the maiden answered: “N— yes I will too.” 
And so they were married and lived happily ever 
afterward. 


There are critics who will admit that for 
years they believed Miss Gale incapable of 
turning out anything but the “sweet senti- 
mentalism” that is apparent in this maiden 
effort. Possibly her personality was respon- 
sible in part for their error. The fragile love- 
liness that one unconsciously associates with 
quaint porcelains and Watteau fans seldom 
promises the power or sturdy craftsmanship 
of “Miss Lulu Bett.” But these critics reck- 
oned without another characteristic — per- 
sistence. Even a casual glance over Miss 


Gale’s career reveals that the story of her 
twenty-five years of writing is the story of 
persistence. There was never any doubt in 
her mind as to what she wanted to do. Her 
first story was sent out when she was thir- 
teen and since then she says that sending 
out manuscripts has been to her an endless 
and wonderful game of chance. Writing has 
been her first desire, her greatest joy. It ex- 
plains her persistence in the face of apparent 
defeat. For there were years when greater 
than her capacity for turning out manuscripts 
was the speed with which they returned to the 
door of her home in Portage, Wisconsin. Miss 
Gale also attributes much of her persistence 
to the endless sympathy and encouragement 
of her father and mother, who never made the 
slightest effort to tempt her to try something 
else. 

Not that all of the manuscripts came back. 
A Milwaukee paper was the first to accept 
one of her stories. It brought her three dol- 
lars. And to Milwaukee Miss Gale went after 
graduating from the University of Wisconsin. 
She has told how every day for two weeks 
she called on a city editor, who finally re- 
warded her — possibly as a tribute to her 
quiet femininity—with an assignment to 
“cover” a flower show! Persistence again won 
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her first job in New York, where, after sev- 
eral years of newspaper work in Milwaukee, 
she went “to find more romance.” There her 
first reportorial work was secured by present- 
ing to the city editor of the New York World 
a list of suggested subjects for news stories. 
She was allowed to try some of them on the 
chance of acceptance, and she soon showed 
unusual talent for interviewing. Her quiet 
charm, her success in covering the stiffest as- 
signments, her infinite capacity for writing 
anytime and anywhere, soon made her a dis- 
tinctive and popular figure in New York lit- 
erary circles. There was a finish, a delicate 
humor, to that early work that promised 
something more as she came to know life and 
know its values. Determined to write fiction, 
she gave up reportorial work, doing enough 
special articles to support herself, but for a 
long time she could not sell her stories. 

Miss Gale says now that her love for the 
fanciful, the purely imaginative, kept her from 
realizing that there is nothing as interesting, 
as dramatic, as everyday people. When she 
began to study people, to be interested in 
common things, to portray character through 
small incidents, she really began to write. 
But she also realized that in addition to a 
knowledge of human beings, she must use that 
knowledge sympathetically. “People,” she has 
said, “want to meet their own problems in a 
story, but they never respond to cynicism.” 

The first story of “Pelleas and Etarre” 
showed a superb talent for painting striking 
individual portraits. It sold at once and she 
wrote forty others about the two central 
characters. Her famous “Friendship Village” 
stories number more than one hundred. 

With the realization that people want 
human nature and that human nature is the 
same in New York as in Friendship Village, 
Miss Gale returned to Portage to write. She 
became a persistent winner of prizes. Charles 
Hanson Towne, in his new book, “Adventures 
in Editing,” tells of her reception of his an- 
nouncement that she had won the Delineator 
Two-Thousand-Dollar Prize for her story, 
“The Ancient Dawn.” 
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“I suppose you’re going to Europe now,” 
said Mr. Towne, “on a holiday.” “Oh, no,” 
Miss Gale answered blithely. “I’m going back 
home — and try to write a better story.” 

Her first novel, “Romance,” appeared in 
1906, but Miss Gale says that the only novel 
previous to “Miss Lulu Bett” which she 
would care to have mentioned is “Birth,” 
published in 1918. “Miss Lulu Bett,” pub- 
lished in 1920, won the Pulitzer Prize. She 
also dramatized this book in a week for its 
successful Broadway appearance. In 1923 
“Faint Perfume” was published. 

Of “Birth,” “Miss Lulu Bett,” and “Faint 
Perfume,” Wilson Follett says: 


“The first sums up and closes a long but prelimi- 
nary stage of this author’s development. The second 
represents her instant attainment, without ostensible 
preparation or transition, of unqualified mastery in 
a medium as different from the former one as 
etching is different from photography. And the last, 
‘Faint Perfume,’ is corroboration and _ promise. 
Briefly, the fact of present significance —the fact 
which, taken in conjunction with ‘Lulu Bett,’ tells 
most heavily —is that Miss Gale has done it again. 
One such triumph as ‘Miss Lulu Bett’ might be 
interpreted — by a fantastic enough skepticism — as 
an accident, the result of chance and momentary in- 
fluences; a fluke, a miracle. ‘Faint Perfume’ elimi- 
nates this interpretation and makes it certain, to 
even the most skeptical, that the miracle is not the 
book but Miss Gale herself. Both books are natural 
enough manifestations of that new person whom she 
has marvelously contrived to become. Granted this 
person, who certainly could have been foreseen by 
nothing that preceded her advent, to believe in the 
books still unwritten is not so much an act of faith 
as the mere recognition of a fact accomplished. 

. . And now, in ‘Preface to a Life,’ we find the 
two extremes of Miss Gale’s development brought to- 
gether. ‘Birth’ was the autobiographic novel done 
in the method of realism or veritism. ‘Miss Lulu 
Bett’ and ‘Faint Perfume’ were each impressionism 
applied to a life’s one most crucial and nuclear 
situation. In the present story of Bernard Mead, 
lumber dealer of Pauquette, Wisconsin, we have the 
method of impressionism applied to the entire area 
of biography. The treatment is all selection, crystali- 
zation; yet it is a whole life that we read, a complete 
round of the normal human relationships. And the 
title, like the book, tells the deep truth that human 
beings go from cradle to grave in a mood of expec- 
tancy, existing for fulfillments always postponed 
and never arriving.” 
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Vox Clamantis in Deserto 


By JouHN F. 


‘PREFACE to a Life” is a story of the inner 
calm and outward frenzy of Bernard 
Mead, told in terms of his outward conforma- 
tion and inner revolt. The significant story 
is all told in Part III, dated 1925. It shows 
Bernard for the first time incapable of mak- 
ing his own decision; a force beyond his con- 
trol has grasped him and carries him with it 
to a place where he stands alone and mis- 
understood, not only by those who recognize 
him merely as an outstanding figure in Pau- 
quette, but by the ones who are closest to him, 
and in whose intimacy he might have ex- 
pected to find understanding. A casual reader 
of Part III would find it hard to countenance 
Bernard’s utter surrender to the immensities 
of his new conception of life, but the review 
of the previous quarter-century offered in 
Parts I and II makes clearer the capitulation 
which seems to spell ruin for him. Whatever 
the reader’s opinion of Bernard’s future, to 
which he himself feels that fifty years of life 
have written only the preface, the first two 
parts of the novel strengthen the claims of 
his family and friends to the propriety of re- 
garding Bernard as a pathological case. He 
who has always moulded his course of action 
to fit the desires of others, when the com- 
promises were often difficult, now cannot 
a lesser compromise because he is being con- 
trolled outside of himself. Small promise for 
the life to come when the preface results in 
this situation. 

The work of the first two parts is to show 
that had not Bernard succumbed to the con- 
trol of his numerous female relatives for 
twenty-five mature years — had he turned to 
love and Alla rather than to duty and three 
generations of adoring women living too close 
to him — he would have escaped sooner and 
more gradually from the suppressions which, 
long-endured, could result only in an escape, 
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when the way is offered, which borders on 
insanity. 

Bernard Mead is the outstanding figure of 
the novel, but to him as hero are appended 
a wealth of lesser characters. It is hard to say 
which of the women fulfills the functions of 
heroine; not his wife Laura, surely, but is it 
Alla Locksley, the woman he might have 
married — or is it his mother, who in the 
end comes nearest to comprehending him? 
Seldom will you find so many excellent sub- 
ordinate characters used to such scattering 
and yet definite purpose. It would seem that 
Miss Gale felt so plainly the personalities of 
all the residents of Pauquette that she could 
not keep them out of the pages of her book. 
For which, of course, thanks be. Whenever 
some new phase of life’s puzzle needs to be 
introduced for Bernard’s development, a min- 
utely-drawn new character appears to spon- 
sor the introduction. Thus we have the casual 
words and thoughts of Mrs. Molly Bitlow and 
Orville Henderson; the aunts, Antoinette and 
Marcia, and Leon Ballard who married 
Marcia and died; Belnap, who married Alla 
but failed to remain sane. Dr. McCormack; 
Augustus Barling; Curtis the superintendent; 
the gentleman referred to merely as “the 
Pauquette rector”; all these contributors to 
Mead’s life are moved in and out of the story 
quickly and surely, but they leave on the 
reader a substantial impression. The hover- 
ing individuality named, appropriately, Dr. 
Dove, appears in the beginning and does her 
part; steps inconsequently to the background 
and then fades entirely from view. But at the 
best time she reappears, sending flowers to 
one not dead, and eventually taking up her 
abode with the Meads once more, by that act 
implying that Bernard Mead is a subject for 
care. Even the dead men of Pauquette, re- 
vealed Spoon River-like in Bernard’s thoughts 
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as he contemplates their stones in the 
cemetery, have their distinct personalities 
which make them real and important to em- 
phasize their unimportance in  Bernard’s 
scheme of eternal motion, perpetual flux, origi- 
nating in the Godhead and ending — where? 

The real villain of the story is not any of 
the women, not Bernard’s vacillating inner 
self, but Pauquette, Wisconsin, — that town 
where the contemplation of “birth, death, dis- 
ease, disgrace, marriage, bethrothals, recipes, 
patterns,” makes up the whole of life. “Money 
and sex,” even if they are no less truly the 
dominating elements in the life of a city, show 
more barely their influence in a town like 
this, —a town where old Mr. Hawes, after a 
long period of lively usefulness and activity, 
can retire to the quiet of his porch and days 
full of the emptiness of making buttonholes, 
and still be counted a rational citizen. Bernard 
might have lived to the same end elsewhere; 
or leaving Pauquette when his notion of 
structure and movement in everything had 
grown too strong, he still might not have been 
able to find the release through appreciation 
he sought. But growing along with his philos- 
ophy in Pauquette, anc staying there at the 
fruition of his doctrines, he was doomed to 
his role of “crazy” man. The town and its 
people are presented with a sure hand by the 
author, and even in the first few lines the 
reader knows that if any vengeance is to fall 
upon Bernard Mead in this drama, it is the 
vengeance of Pauquette. 

“__ The cat went under a couch and he 
stood thinking of that vast soft brotherhood 
of beasts, Wisconsin beasts, American beasts, 
world beasts,— millions of them . . He 
went out on the veranda, stood there staring 
into the dark — and the thing began again: 
The trees—the tree, trillions, sextillions, 
nonillions — what came next? — all standing, 
growing, putting forth leaves, harboring birds 

. Birds— he grew dizzy with birds — 


multitudes of wings, folded or flying, multi- 
tudes. How high they flew —as high as the 
clouds. Then it began all over again with 
clouds, miles of rolling mist, square miles of 
cloud, curling and curving, in the sun or in 
the darkness, incredibly near, so that he could 
see fold and shadow, and beyond them the 
stars. The stars! now he must go through the 
thing with the stars, seeing the innumerable 
masses of them, passing among them, dis- 
cerning them as if they were fruit hanging 
from boughs — their gold, their motion, his 
motion among them. Motion — it was all mo- 
tion. In space, in his head, in his body, in 
every object about him forever, ceaseless, 
visible motion, motion as the breath of crea- 
tion, just as his own breath made motion in 
him. . . Mead could say nothing. He 
found cigars, pressed them on Barling, and 
thought: ‘What if the thing begins in me 
again with cigars — trillions of them, growing 
as tobacco, dried, rolled, lit, rising in smoke, 
falling to ashes — billions of barrels of ashes 

.’ He saw the smoke, the ashes, all blow- 
ing, moving . . . He began on matches, 
billions of them, growing, cut, re-cut, cut 
again, tipped, boxed, scratched, lit, blazing 
into innumerable flames blowing, moving, 
experiencing . . .” 

What manner of man would think such 
thoughts? What man could feel, when his 
world refused to listen to his insistent desire 
to explain what he knew and to seek an ex- 
planation of what he could not know, that 
his mother who was aged and infirm and al- 
ready on intimate terms with death was the 
only one who possibly could understand with 
him? Such questions which must naturally be 
aroused by the last book of “Preface to a 
Life” may be found answered by the first two 
books: a man like Bernard Mead, who com- 
promised his physical life to conform to Pau- 
quette’s standards, but could not ever think 
Pauquette’s thoughts. 




















An Interesting Bit from the Manuscript of 
“Preface to a Life” 


oT 
fashion of bending their thick eye-brows as they talked, heads down; and 
then lifting faces suddenly cleared to a heavenly calm and light. "They 


have known love as you mean it," said Bernaraé. “Yes," che said, “their 


day is done.“ She looked at him and said: ¥ have Page se ok} dhaocnt y day 
Sh, Levead. pul ¢ ter Hin oer 
is done." She burdt Into quiet weep A I have ~ nothing 


she said. He stopped in the crowd about the gate and said to ner low: 


re 


"Do you want me to forget everything and go with you?” She said quickly: 
"Don't ask me that. Yes. Yes, I do! Don't ask me that."\\ Heawpiloted. 
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sO- TTT. ‘mR: Oeste memes Sr th OGebebige en Bend And when he cried 


= 
vehemently: “If a man tries to follow adi it at SA — 
* ° : bra lhe t 
acad:™ She said: The ; to loves 
— she", 


The train was beginning to move. He said: "No, by the Lori! 








ate nnctinderatn. Con't that enough?" 


It's not enough....... “So that an old gentleman who squinted tried, 
still squinting, to glare at him, and succeeded. 


(Courtesy or D. APPLETON AND COMPANY) 
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Under the headline “Nation-Wide Fraud 
Laid to Negro Porter” appears in the Balti- 
more Sun a long news item from which I 
select a few paragraphs. 

“How a Negro porter in a Baltimore print- 
ing establishment succeeded in obtaining 
thousands of dollars in credit for advertise- 
ments in nationally known magazines and 
newspapers and other thousands in cash from 
ambitious writers seeking publication was re- 
lated yesterday to J. Frank Supplee, United 
States Commissioner, when J. Franklin John- 
son was arraigned on a charge of using the 
mails to defraud. 

Among the magazines which accepted ad- 
vertising copy from Johnson, for which, it is 
alleged, he never has paid, are the American 
Mercury and the Outlook. Among the news- 
papers said to have accepted similar copy is 
the New York Times. Johnson also, it is 
charged, placed advertising on credit with 


newspapers in San Francisco and Chicago. 
“From ambitious writers, for whom John- 
son acted as ‘literary agent’ to obtain publi- 
cation and exploitation of their literary ef- 
forts, Federal officials assert that Johnson 
collected between $6,000 and $8,000. 
“Johnson described himself as a_ high 
school graduate who had taken a ‘post gradu- 
ate’ course from a correspondence school. 
“The letterhead was that of the Co-opera- 
tive Service Company, 317 North Forty- 
second street, Philadelphia. This organization, 
it is alleged, was supposed to have branches 
in Baltimore, New York, San Francisco, and 
Wilmington, Del. It purported, according to 
the letterhead, to be ‘Agents for Authors, 
Publishers, and Motion Picture Producers — 
Publisher of Authors’ Books.’ 
“The same letterhead also stated that the 
company managed departments in psycho- 
analysis, constructive criticism, manuscript 
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sales, education, typing, revision, marketing, 
publication, distribution, advertising, and 
printing.” 

It may be interesting to readers of THE 
WRITER to read our correspondence with the 
Co-operative Service Company. 

THE WRITER, 
Harvard Square, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Dear Sir: 

Here is our new advertisement to run for the 
months of November, December, January, and Feb- 
ruary, 1927, issues of your publications. The size of 
the advertisement is two inches over one column. 

Kindly send us your rate card for our files. Bill 
us monthly. 

Yours very truly, 
CO-OPERATIVE SERVICE CO., 
Marion A. WItson, 
Advertising Dept. 


Tue CO-OPERATIVE SERVICE COMPANY, 
254 Drexel Building, 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

My dear Miss Wilson: 

Thank you for your order for two-inch space in 
the next four issues of THE WRITER. 

In accord with our policy in regard to new ac- 
counts, we must request you to furnish us with 
references. We, therefore, ask that you send us 
the names and addresses of three people whose 
books you have published. 

Upon receipt of this information, we shall then 
be glad to take up the matter of your advertise- 
ment. 

Very truly yours, 


THE WRITER PUBLISHING CO. 


To this we received no reply. 

How long will it be before advertising 
managers of magazines realize that advertise- 
ments offering service to writers must be 
scrutinized as carefully as patent medicine ad- 
vertisements. 

Apparently, Milwaukee is the center of the 


American industry for leasing out space to 
poets. I have before me two circulars. From 
one I read “Also, and most important of all, 
ie tkicavadnaneie will in the course of 
the year, publish and print two of your best 
poems to be selected by the ............. 
They will appear in an attractive publication 
which will be mailed by the Publishers to 
every leading magazine editor and publisher 
in the United States.” 

And from the other: “We will publish any 
of your poems of twenty lines or less in 
sweue ear Ras for five dollars and will also 
supply you with twenty copies of this maga- 
zine containing your poem. This price covers 
our printing, mailing and handling costs plus 
a small profit. The benefit to you as an author 
will be worth ten times this small fee.” 

What has happened to our old friend, The 
National Publications of Chicago, Illinois? 
The courageous editor of The Specialty Sales- 
man recently paid his respects in the follow- 
ing terms. “Apparently those who would like 
to tell stories and articles, and sell them as 
well, are numerous, for there are quite a few 
schemers after their money. Here is a con- 
cern that has a rather elaborate scheme to rob 
would-be authors. 

“The National Publications, 5428 South 
Wells Street, Chicago, Illinois, advertise for 
staff writers. To those who answer their ad- 
vertisements they send literature full of glow- 
ing promises and lurid lies. Needless to say, 
anyone with any knowledge of the business of 
publishing either magazines or newspapers 
knows that this concern is absolutely fraudu- 
lent and that the money sent them by guile- 
less dupes is as certainly stolen from their 
victims as if it were taken from their pockets 
at the point of a gun.” 





Tue story, “A Point of Honor,” by Wilkeson O’Connell, 
analyzed by Mr. Gallishaw in the January WRITER, was 
reprinted from Adventure by permission of the author 
and the editor’of Adventure. By error, this acknowledg- 
ment was not made in the January issue. 
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A TEN-DOLLAR prize is awarded each month for the best 
letter published in this department. 


“CERTAIN AMONG THEM” 


Editor, the Forum: 

Once upon a time there was an artist who studied 
patiently under many masters, and the result of his 
studiousness was that a jury of competent judges 
accepted some of his pictures for an important 
exhibit, and so informed the artist. He notified his 
friends and, on the opening day, he gathered with 
them in the salon where his pictures were hung. At 
least, he supposed it was the proper salon, until he 
entered it. The pictures did not look like those he 
had submitted and yet, he noted that each one 
bore his signature. But a tree in one had been given 
an added luxuriance of foliage; a figure in another 
had been replaced by a group, the ccronet of a lady 
of quality had been removed and she wore the 
headdress of a peasant. 

The artist sought the judges and they were very 
affable, also most self-complacent. “O,” said one, 
“that tree in the snow scene was not the right 
shape. No I’ve never been in those particular woods, 
but our patrons do not like those bare branches.” 
Another said, “A group gave more vigor to that 
scene, than just one figure.” And the third said, 
“Maybe that particular kind of a lady does not wear 
that particular kind of a headdress, but I have 
visited in that country,” proudly he tossed his head, 
“and I have seen that sort of headdress. It is 
more picturesque.” 

This is not a true story. If it were, the end would 
be murder, and sudden death. But it is a very 
straight analogy of the relationship between authors 
and some publishers. 

For, once upon a time there was an author who, 
after years of training under much correction by 
editors began to find markets for all her material, 
among high grade publishers, who never changed a 
word, and who bought her stories, “because we do 
not have to edit them.” One day she wrote a story 
of a Louisiana family, whose poverty in no way 
diminished the exquisite breeding that they had 
brought straight from the courts of France. It was 
accepted and it was published. The author, reading 
eagerly, stopped amazed to find her grande dame of 
a grandmother calling her flower-like niece a name, 
in French, so vulgar that she could not believe her 


eyes. A name she had never heard even a Negro 
servant use to a child. And there it was, not under 
the signature of the editor who had interpolated it 
but under the signature of a person who had been 
reared in the very atmosphere of which she wrote. 
What were the consequences? Immediate and severe 
criticism from every old-time friend. What of the 
editor’s defense? She had been once in a Southern 
town, and heard the expression. She felt it would 
give color to the story, and so it did, but the wrong 
color, for which the author was blamed. 

Agaih, reference was made in an essay to a little 
brown chrysanthemum, “October roses, the darkies 
at home call them,” was the phrase. The author did 
not know that the newspaper using the essay ob 
jected to the use of the word darky. She would 
have been only too glad to change it. But she was 
not asked to do so. Therefore, the story appeared, 
“October roses, we, at home, call them.” And that, 
under her signature. 

What was the result of that? Contempt, and jeers, 
from everybody in her own home town. Who had 
ever heard anybody call a chrysanthemum an Octo- 
ber rose? “Nobody,” patiently, the poor author tried 
to explain, “nobody but me” (she neglected gram- 
mar this time), “I heard the darkies on one planta- 
tation say that.” 

Years passed and the same author, working up- 
ward, produced a set of stories, that were accepted, 
partly because of the subject matter but principally, 
according to one of the consulting editors, “because 
they are written in such perfect and beautiful Eng- 
lish.” The author had labored to make each word 
as important as a note in a musical composition, 
so it was agreed that any changes suggested should 
be made by the author. Suggestions were courteously 
offered and immediately followed. The manuscript, 
corrected and changed by the author, was finally 
accepted as being quite perfect, and gratitude ex- 
pressed for the changes. 

The book appeared, containing the stories, among 
a group. Eagerly again the author turned to see her 
work. She read the first four or five lines, and shut 
the book, her teeth on edge. “That’s what comes of 
having corrected that manuscript in a hurry,” said 
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she, and went for a long walk, bowed down by the 
ugliness of that phrase — “certain among them,” 
and her carelessness in using it instead of a simple 
“others.” 

The more she thought, the more she wondered, 
and finally, at home again, she opened her files, and 
in the carbon of her manuscript, found she had not 
used that phrase. 

That gave her back her self-respect, but all of 
the complimentary copies of the book containing her 
stories, which she had so wanted to hand to friends 
and relatives, are pushed behind some other books 
on the top shelf of her book-case. What is the use 
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of sending out something that she did not write, 
and yet that appears below her signature ? 

One recognizes the right of an editor to make all 
changes he may desire, if that is his agreement. But 
when a publishing house accepts a piece of work, 
approves it and all the changes made, and then 
sends it out to the public, with changes made by an 
alien pen, it would be kinder to change, at the same 
time, the name of the alleged author. 

The artist would kill the judges who touched his 
pictures, the author submits, or — well, what does 
he do? Guy de Brienne. 

Boston, Mass. 


SLANG AND LITERATURE IN ENGLAND 


Editor, the Forum: 

Mr. Charles Hooper’s letter on “Slang and Lit- 
erature” comes pat to the occasion of a lecture on 
“Slang” delivered to the English Association by a 
well-known novelist, Mr. Compton Mackenzie. 

Mr. Mackenzie approached Slang in all its aspects 
—jargon, colloquialism, and ordinary manners of 
speech. He surveyed the field down to the newest 
minted piece of slang, picked up from a railway 
porter — “Dropsies” for bank-notes. The lecturer 
showed clearly how very much one-time slang has 
become common and respectable speech. 

Slang is often useful and expressive. Why not use 
it? Of course, to drag it in without justification is 
to misuse it, in exactly the same way that any word 
can be misused. But to make all slang taboo, other 
than, as Mr. Hooper suggests, on extraordinary oc- 
casions, is net only to rule out a vast vocabulary 
which is admitted to be good English, but to damp 
down those inventive faculties which do so much 
to enrich the language. “High-brow” is slang — yet 
how excellent! Can there be a more stirring word 


than “Attaboy”? In fact, it is well-known that such 
Americanisms are often to be found in Elizabethan 
and even in Chaucerian literature. Perish the thought 
that Americans are to be discouraged from producing 
priceless, breezy slang! 
Where would novelists be without slang? Why 
should not they use the heritage of the past? 
There is no need to go back the thousand years 
postulated by Mr. Hooper. Go back, for example, 
only as far as 1785 and we get “fop” and “macaroni” 
and “swell.” Go back only a few years ago and we 
have “dandy,” “bob” (compare French noblesse), 
“toff,’ “masher” (one of the first Americanisms to 
wing its way across the Atlantic), ‘“chappie,” 
“johnny,” “nut.” Do not go back at all, but think 
of “hearty” now in use at the Universities. 
Well — it is surely a far, far better thing to use 
slang appropriately than to ape a lingo which is 
literary in the sense that it is orthodox but is long- 
winded and wearisomely dull. Gerald Franklin. 
Fareham, Hants, England 


THE QUALITY MAGAZINES 


Editor, the Forum: 

When a writer of serious and authoritative mate- 
rial has completed an article or essay, not technical, 
he is often undecided as to which of the “Big Four” 
monthlies he should offer his manuscript. Up-to- 
date, the only method was to try them all. The 
cost of the trying-out of each manuscript can not 
total more than fifty-six cents, but then there is the 
loss of time occasioned by the compulsory parking 
of the article of from a week to two months, and 
the possible rejection by all four editors. 

But now I believe some really constructive work 
has been done by a non-commercial, co-operative 
magazine, the Survey-Graphic. In the November is- 
sue, in an article, entitled “The Revolution on 


Quality Street,” Leon Whipple begins his analysis 
of the “Quality Magazines,” which include the “Big 
Four” (the Atlantic, the Century, Harper’s, and 
Scribner’s), the American Mercury and the Forum. 

The first article concerned itself only with the 
more conservative Atlantic and Century. The sec- 
ond article, published in the January issue, is de- 
voted to a vivisection of the more radical Scribner’s, 
Harper’s, the Forum, and the Mercury. 

The studies are keen, intensive, and _ honest 
throughout. It is as if the writer had put the re- 
spective editors through a rigid cross-examination. 
The editors tell us through many interviews what 
they want. That is they say what they want, but 
Mr. Whipple, like the true psycho-analyist, tells us 
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what they really want, and accounts for their 
change of tastes, not only by the passing of Vic- 
torian thought, but by the high cost of illustrating 
scientific and art subjects, competition with news- 
stand distribution, and other important factors in 
the publishing business. 

But, why go into further details? Mr. Whipple’s 
articles speak for themselves. They are well-written, 
with touches of wit and humor; they give to the 
literary climber an introduction to the respective 











editors who are so humanly portrayed by the able 
critic, Mr. Whipple. 

It will pay the writer of serious articles to buy 
the November and January numbers of the Survey- 
Graphic; read the two above-mentioned articles 
carefully; then cut them out and place in his scrap- 
book, and finally make a note of the information jn 
the space set aside for such data in the “Free- 
Lance Writer’s Handbook.” Annette D. Bond. 

Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


THE CALENDAR AND SPECIAL ARTICLES 


Editor, the Forum: 

The calendar may suggest subjects for special 
articles, such as seasonal happenings and anniver- 
saries of events. The world expects to be told in the 
late fall how to make its Christmas gifts and in 
the spring how to make its gardens. It looks for 
comparisons of Washington and Lincoln in February 
and discussions of the Pilgrims in November. A 
writer on the alert can find other subjects just as 
appropriate to the season and less hackneyed. 

For use in newspapers local anniversaries make 
good topics and many of these are suggested in the 
“Ten Years Ago,” “Forty Years Ago,” and “Do 
You Remember When — ?” columns, It is profit- 
able, as well as pleasant, especially in a community 
which has anything of historical interest, to culti- 
vate the acquaintance of old people, the “old 
settlers” who know interesting stories of events and 
customs of long ago — and are usually most happy 
to tell them. 

Current events often repeat former ones, and are 
suggestive of reminiscences which furnish interest- 


ing reading. It is not necessary to adhere closely to 
the event itself, for one may find ideas growing out 
from it on all sides. For instance, such floods as 
have swept through many cities recently may recall 
in some city a former flood and lead to the writing 
of an article descriptive of that flood, its causes and 
effects, another article on the Weather Bureau, and 
one on “House-building,” with special regard to 
stability and dryness in wet weather. 

The writer must take note of the calendar in 
marketing a magazine article which has a bearing 
on any certain date. Magazines are planned and 
prepared four to six months in advance of publica- 
tion, and material designed for any particular num- 
ber must be submitted that long beforehand. The 
writer must give himself time, after choosing his 
subject, to write, criticise, and re-write his article 
and present it to the editor early enough, not only 
for acceptance, but for a chance to send it out again 
if it is returned the first time. Rita Piatt O’Brien 

Fort Wayne, Indiana 


HYPOCRISY 


Editor, the Forum: 

Hypocrisy through the ages has had a most un- 
pleasant savor. It has been considered one of the 
prime vices, one of the blights cast upon humanity 
by some of its undeserving members, a flaw that 
prevents perfectness though aspiration endure 
through the centuries. 

We cringe when some one calls us a hypocrite. 
We feel that we have been acclaimed guilty of 
something as derogatory to our integrity as burg- 
lary or other plot against the social system. Calling 
a man meaningless words has resulted in many an 
argument; calling a man a hypocrite often is a 
matter of swords or pistols. So unfavorably do we 
look upon the name that very few, even though 
feeling the need, will brave bestowing it. 

But, judging fairly, why should we hesitate? Is 
not the unfavorable light thrown upon hypocrisy 


the product of a murky brain rather than of an in- 
herent bad in hypocrisy itself? In truth, if hypoc- 
risy were ever done away with, the world would 
seek it again in self-defense. 

We all “wear some disguise — make some profes- 
sions — use some artifice, to set ourselves off as 
being better than we are.” It is necessary if we 
are to escape the river. The world itself is too harsh, 
we are too tender, and contact of the two is dis- 
astrous unless we may flee to some poetry which 
will delude both ourselves and others. 

Every idealist is a hypocrite in substance. Often 
the idealist occupies the station he does because he 
is fearful of one more strictly under the tyranny 
of logic — which is hypocrisy. And when he is one 
purely because he is earnestly wishing for better 
things he becomes a hypocrite as a matter of course. 
Nor is he to be condemned for it. It is a necessary 
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factor in the attainment of that which he desires. 
“Every day, in every way, I am growing better and 
better” is hypocrisy, but it is often efficacious. By 
imagining and playing a part other than our own 
true one we may soon assume that part. 


MORE ABOUT 


Editor, the Forum: 

I read Beatrice Brace’s letter, and it appears to 
me that she has put a misconstruction upon much 
of the advice in Mr. Ben Ames Williams’ article, 
entitled “The Functions of the Literary Agent.” 

I have re-read Mr. Williams’ article very care- 
fully, and I find nothing in it that savors of super- 
ciliousness, egotism, or the selfish satisfaction of the 
“arrived.” On the other hand, it seems to me to 
be one of the most practical commonsense articles 
on the subject of writing that I have read. It is 
just such advice as Mr. Williams offers that is 
needed to balance the scales. Surely the novice 
has an overdose of optimism poured out for him 
by the horde that would make capital of his dreams 
and aspirations. I believe the novice would arrive 
at a surer pace if he would read more of such 
hard-headed advice as Mr. Williams gives and some- 
what less of the insidious assurances of those whose 
business it is to earn their livelihood from the 
eager masses of the “unarrived.” 

Miss Brace takes issue with Mr. Williams on his 
statement that: “No one can be ‘taught’ anything 
of value; he must learn it for himself.” “Why 
send children to school? They could go out into the 
world and learn things for themselves,” asked Miss 
Brace. 

There is a vast difference in the ability of an 
adult and that of a child to grasp ideas and facts. 
I am sure Mr. Williams’ article pre-supposes adult 
students of the art, at least in the main, with 
minds stored with the things that were “taught” 
them while they were growing up. Also his remarks 
pre-suppose a subconscious mind that is a reservoir 
of impressions from infancy. A child has a few 
mental tools with which to construct a line of rea- 
soning. It may have looked at the word “candy” 
on the paper on sugar sticks and on jars up to the 
age at which it started to school and it meant 
nothing to it. When it began to study the alphabet 
and phonics, certain letters taken from the alphabet 
and placed together properly would suggest hun- 


More than one writer in the past has gone to the 
length of some thousand words to defend hypocrisy. 
I am inclined to go one astonishing, yet sane, step 
further and praise it! Paul P. Faris. 

Fayette, Missouri 


MR. WILLIAMS 


ger, taste, color, and perhaps other ideas to its 
mind. A child is taught that it may become able 
to teach itself. 

I am sure Mr. Williams did not mean to leave 
the impression that an ambitious student could not 
be taught anything about technique. What Mr. 
Williams meant, and what he said, was that such a 
student could not be taught much of anything that 
he could not learn himself from the same amount 
of time and effort applied on his own account. 

While it was not an effort to do so, I proved 
this theory of Mr. Williams’, at least to my sat- 
isfaction. I took up a course in writing that was 
being taught in University Extension work in my 
city. I very soon gave it up. The Professor was 
monotonously going over things that my own avid 
curiosity had long since caused me to discover for 
myself. 

If one has the itch to write, one will have the 
itch to find out how it is done, and I can see no 
better method than that suggested by Mr. Williams 
— “see, read, think, write.” 

The least of the difficulties of a would-be writer 
is grasping the rules. The essential qualities must 
proceed from within. Most good writing comes 
from a catholicity of heart and mind —the ability 
to see four square. I do not believe any writer 
who is emotionally sluggish reaches the spiritual 
nature of his readers. He might touch the intellec- 
tual side of their nature, but not otherwise. 

So to Mr. Williams’ excellent advice, “see, read, 
think, write,” we might add—‘“and feel, if you 
can.” 

While it hurts those of us who belong to the 
“unarrived” to admit it, in the truest sense of the 
word, we can’t be taught to write. We may know 
the rules by heart and yet not be able to recognize 
a story and tell it. But it won’t help us any to get 
bitter about it. Acrimony usually springs from 
narrow vision, and narrowness of vision is fatal 
to the game. Ann Price Turner. 

Dallas, Texas 
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The Manuscript Market 


Tuis information as to the present special needs of various 
periodicals comes directly from the editors. Particulars 
as to conditions of prize offers should be sought from those 
offering the prizes. Before submitting manuscripts to any 
periodical, writers should examine a copy of the magazine 
in question. — MARGARET GORDON, Manuscript Market 


Editor. 


Tue PictortaL Review — 222 West Thirty- 
ninth street, New York, is not in any particu- 
lar need of material, but is always interested 
in light society stories, character sketches, 
dramatic episodes, and human problems. 
Stories should not exceed 7,000 words, and 
those of about 5,000 words are preferred; the 
quality of writing should be high, and plots 
should be orignial and handled with a certain 
distinction. 


Minton, Batcu, & Co.— 11 East Forty- 
fifth street, New York, are particularly in- 
terested at the present time in getting books 
of non-fiction, and are especially open to sug- 
gestions of books of Americana. The Com- 
pany has in view a series of biographies of 
American historical characters who may have 
no great importance historically but who are 
interesting in themselves and deserve fuller 
treatment than they have heretofore been 
given. It is not the intention in this series, 
to follow the mode of stripping the clouds of 
glory from our national heroes but rather to 
bring forward curious and unusual people 
who are interesting in themselves. Incident- 


ally, there is an opportunity in this kind of 
book to give a good picture of the American 
background in various times and phases. 


FRONTIER StTor1ES — Garden City, N. Y., is 
primarily a fiction magazine, and a non- 
fiction article must be as breezy and inter- 
esting as the fiction itself. Moreover, it must 
supplement the fiction by giving the fact 
background upon which frontier fiction is 
based. The magazine wants such articles, con- 
taining from 4,000 to 5,000 words, but they 
must hold the reader’s interest. Frontier 
Stories wants some serious and thematic fic- 
tion, but Mr. Maule says that because it 
wants a proportion of the serious pioneering 
sort is no reason why it does not also want 
frontier tales of the lighter and more melo- 
dramatic sort. Frontier Stories wants tales of 
all the frontiers, the West, the North, South 
and Central America, the Far East, the South 
Seas, Africa, Borneo, the Sea, etc., tales of all 
sorts, grave or gay, tragic or humorous — just 
so they are stories of adventure. Mr. Maule 
prefers the historical story that needs no date, 
and which carries the illusion of taking place 
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within our own time. Even so, he adds, the 
matter of variety enters again, and if a story 
of olden times has the plot, the action, the 
human interest, as well as the authenticity to 
hold the reader, he is glad to have it. He is 
also glad to have now and then an Indian 
story, preferably with the Indian as a sub- 
ordinate character and a white man as a 
hero. Frontier Stories uses no serials, but it 
can use complete novels, of from 40,000 to 
50,000 words, novelettes and short stories, of 
from 4,000 to 10,000 words, and fillers, not 
exceeding 500 words. 


LovE RoMANCES — 461 Eighth avenue, New 
York, especially wants some “gripping” 
stories, and the editor gives a formula for 
success, aS follows: A breath-holding plot full 
of suspense, with a thrillingly strong climactic 
scene. (A touch of mystery or adventure is 
permissible if it does n’t overshadow the love 
interest); a girl-appealing hero and, perfer- 
ably though not necessarily, a poor-girl hero- 
ine. (The girl as a rule should hold the center 
of the stage); romance; emotion. 


THE BraDForRD GREETING CarD ComPANY — 
Newton, Mass., is in the market now for 
verses for Easter, Mother’s day, and birthday 
cards. Payment is made at the customary fifty 
cents a line. 


THe PEopre’s PoputaR MontTHLY — Des 
Moines, Iowa, is eager to see more short 
stories. Miss Stewart, the managing editor, 
says that plenty of stories come to the maga- 
zine, and that many of them are “pretty 
good,” but that it is surprising how few out 
of the thousands of manuscripts submitted 
turn out to be really good. The People’s 
Popular Monthly does n’t want realism, but 
it does want possible stories, with enough ac- 
tion to keep the reader interested, as well as 
a pleasing literary style. 


Acr-HicH MacaziInE—799 Broadway, New 
York, is keenly interested in buying Western 
stories written by those who have either lived 
beyond the Mississippi, or who know enough, 
by study, of the customs, creeds, and history 








of Westerners to put the material into straight 
story form. Characterization, local color, and 
plot are the three essentials, Mr. Hersey says, 
and their importance is in the order given. 
Humor, even of the slapstick variety, is wel- 
come, but trick endings, a la O. Henry, should 
be avoided. Mr. Hersey urges contributors 
not to be afraid to write well. He is paying as 
high as four cents a word to regular contribu- 


tors, and from a cent and a half upward to 
new writers. 


THE PoputarR ScrENCE MoNTHLY — 250 
Fourth avenue, New York, is in especial need 
just now of short fiction that conveys some- 
thing of the romance and drama of industrial, 
mechanical, or scientific progress. The rail- 
roads, steel mills, big automobile and other 
factories, and the structural industries offer 
typical settings. All stories should be pre- 
sented from a man’s viewpoint, and accuracy 
in scientific or mechanical details is essential, 
while love interest is of secondary importance. 
Stories should not exceed 6,500 words. 


SEA BrEEzES — 764 State street, San Diego, 
Calif., is in the market for a limited amount 
of strictly humorous material, particularly 
short storiettes, not exceeding 3,000 words, 
which, in addition to being humorous have as 
their theme something pertaining to the sea. 


McCati’s MacazInE— 236 West Thirty- 
seventh street, New York, is always interested 
in serials, novelettes, short stories, and special 
articles, as well as manuscripts for the de- 
partments of special interest to women. The 
editors stress the point that contributors can 
obtain a much better idea of the needs of the 
magazine by examining the issues of the past 
year. 


Tue Fur AcE WEEKLY — 47 West Thirty- 
fourth street, New York, is in the market for 
news about fur retailers and fur departments 
of department stores, and wants correspond- 
ents for any city except New York, Boston, 
Baltimore, Chicago, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia, Detroit, Los Angeles, and San 
Francisco, where it has regular correspond- 
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ents. The paper wants news of fur buyers, 
with snapshots of everyone interviewed. 


THE JEwisH Humorist — 32 Union Square, 
New York, a new weekly magazine, with 
Herbert Forbush as editor, announces that it 
is in the market for all kinds of material of 
Jewish life—stories, verse, jokes, “wise 
cracks,” anecdotes, short burlesques both in 
prose and verse, cartoons of prominent Jew- 
ish people, and comic cartoons for the cover 
as well as for the inside. Material should have 
literary merit, be cleverly humorous, and full 
of human interest. 


Tue Lariat Story MAGAzine — 461 Eighth 
avenue, New York, is in the market for good 
“cracking” short stories, containing from 
4,000 to 6,000 words, and some complete cow- 
boy novels, containing from 10,000 to 25,000 
words. Fiction for the Lariat should have a 
fast start, plenty of plot, and a punch at the 
finish. The editor adds that it is quite pos- 
sible to tell a cowpunching yarn without a 
sheriff, and advises writers to put more real 
characters in their stories. 


Brier Storres — 584 Drexel Building, Phila- 
delphia, Penn., is in the market for anecdotes, 
fact stories, or picturesque legends of the 
early West. These manuscripts should con- 
tain from 200 to 1,000 words. 


Prize Offers 


Tue New York COMMITTEE ON PUBLICITY 
MeEtTuHops IN SocrAL Work announces a short 
story contest, with prizes of $300, $150, and 
$50 given by Arthur W. Page, membership 
chairman of the New York Charity Organiza- 
tion Society. The purpose of the contest is to 
stimulate the general reader’s understanding 
of points of view and processes of social work 
by presenting them in terms of recognizable 
human experience, and manuscripts will be 
judged on their grasp of social work princi- 
ples, and on those qualities — plot, character- 


THe Outlook — 120 East Sixteenth street, 
New York, is overstocked with manuscripts 
at the present time and so is not accepting 
anything new unless it be of immediate im- 
portance and special timeliness. 


THE INTERNATIONAL PorTRY MAGAZINE — 
Box 57, Hammond, Indiana, the first number 
of which is that for February, with Harold 
Alexander Leon De Aryan as editor, desires 
love sonnets and love lyrics, which are true 
to form and of literary excellence, written in 
English, French, Spanish, Italian, Swedish, 
German, and Russian. The magazine does 
not, as yet, pay for contributions. 


THE Prism — Box 700, Kansas City, Mis- 
Souri, is a new magazine edited by David 
Boston, and wants very short sparkling verse 
and prose not exceeding sixteen lines. Prefers 
quatrains and epigrams. No payment is made 
for manuscripts at present. 


Junior Lire — Box 5, Station N, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, wants articles dealing with junior 
sports. 


THE Motor CAMPER AND Tourist — 1133 
Broadway, New York, has suspended publica- 
tion. 


THE Broapway BreezeE—80 Lafayette 
street, New York, has suspended publication. 


and Awards 


ization, and dialogue— which determine 
“reader interest.” Children’s stories and alle- 
gories will not be considered. Manuscripts 
must not exceed 5,000 words, may be realistic 
or critical, must be typewritten in double 
space and mailed flat. They must be signed 
with an assumed name, and be accompanied 
by a sealed envelope bearing the name of the 
manuscript and the assumed name, and con- 
taining the name and address of the author, 
the title of the story, and return postage. The 
contest will close April 12, and manuscripts 
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should be addressed to Mrs. Gertrude 
Springer, Short Story Contest Committee, 151 
Fifth avenue, New York, from whom further 
information may be obtained. 


THE AMERICAN NATURE ASSOCIATION wants 
to bring out the three cartoons best expressing 
the need of roadside beautification and di- 
rected against the various desecrations of 
Nature’s beauties, and is conducting through 
the Nature Magazine the Outdoor Good 
Manners Cartoon contest, offering prizes of 
$100, $50, and $25. In addition, a year’s 
membership in the American Nature Associa- 
tion will be given to all whose cartoons are 
accepted. The contest will close April 1, and 
cartoons should be sent to Cartoons, Nature 
Magazine, 1214 Sixteenth street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. In addition, the magazine 
offers an amateur cartoon contest with the 
same objects, and prizes of $25, $10, $5, and 
ten honorable mentions of one dollar each. 
This contest will close June 1. 


THe AMERICAN ARBITRATION CRUSADE — 
114 East Thirty-first street, New York, with 
the idea of inducing the Government to out- 
law war by negotiating treaties between the 
United States and every other nation, provid- 
ing for obligatory arbitration or adjudication 
of all disputes that may arise between them, 
offers prizes of $100 each for the best let- 
ter, editorial, or article appearing in any pub- 
lication having at least 5,000 circulation; for 
the best cartoon appearing in the same way; 
for the best slogan appearing in the same 
way; for the best public demonstration or 
concerted endeavor for obligatory arbitration; 
and for the best sermon preached before July 
4. Competitors must send in proof of their 
entries not later than five p. m., July 4. 


Brith SHoLomM News — 506 Pine street, 
Philadelphia, Penn., announces its second an- 
nual short story contest, offering prizes of 
$75, $50, $40, and $25 for the best short 
stories of Jewish interest. In addition, $10 
will be paid for each other story accepted. 
Stories should contain from 2,500 to 3,500 
words, must be typewritten, signed by an as- 
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sumed name, and accompanied by a sealed 
envelope endorsed with the assumed name and 
containing the name, address, and age of the 
contestant. The contest will close April 20. 
Rays FROM THE Cross — Oceanside, Calif., 
a Rosicrucian Fellowship magazine offers 
prizes of $25, $15, $10, and two prizes of $5 
for the best manuscripts of mystical stories 
and interesting personal experiences bringing 
out some phase of the occult teaching; philo- 
sophical articles on mysticism, occultism, 
philosophy, and religion, either theoretical or 
practical; astrological articles, both esoteric 
and exoteric; and health articles bringing out 
interesting scientific and occult facts about 
the human nature, as well as articles of a 
practical nature on the gaining and retaining 
of health. Manuscripts must not exceed 2,500 
words, and should bear the words “Manu- 
script Competition” at the top of the first 
page, as well as the name and address of the 
author, and the number of words in the manu- 
script. The contest will close May 1. 

W. B. Fosoay Company — 826 Second ave- 
nue, South, Minneapolis, Minn., an invest- 
ment concern controlling and managing pub- 
lic utilities, and distributing securities, offers 
prizes of $2,500, $1,000, $500, and ten prizes 
of $100 each for the best newspaper or maga- 
zine advertisements, booklets, folders, or 
slogans. In addition, the Company will pur- 
chase worth-while advertising which does not 
win a prize. Every advertisement should 
carry the Foshay border and the Foshay 
signature, as well as the Foshay slogan, “All 
Your Money — All the Time—On Time,” 
and all copy must be centered on one domi- 
nant thought covering the Company’s busi- 
ness of financing, controlling and managing 
public utilities and industrials, and the dis- 
tribution of securities. The contest will close 
April 30. 

THE FEDERATION OF Music CLUBS OF THE 
District oF COLUMBIA announces that no 
manuscript worthy of the prize offered for an 
official song for the District of Columbia was 
received, and that therefore no prize was 
awarded. 
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PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN:— 


Prizes in Letters offered by the Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Journalism: For the American 
novel published during the year which shall best 
present the wholesome atmosphere of American life 
and the highest standard of American manners and 
manhood, $1,000; for the original American play, 
performed in New York, which shall best represent 
the educational value and power of the stage in 
raising the standard of good morals, good taste, and 
good manners, $1,000; for the best book of the year 
on the history of the United States, $2,000; for the 
best American biography teaching patriotic and un- 
selfish service to the people, illustrated by an emi- 
nent example, $1,000; for the best volume of verse 
published during the year by an American author, 
$1,000. Also, Prizes in Journalism, amounting to 
$3,000 and a $500 medal, and three traveling scholar- 
ships having a value of $1,500 each. All offered an- 
nually under the terms of the will of Joseph Pulitzer. 
Nominations of candidates must be made in writing 
on or before February 1 of each year, addressed to 
the Secretary of Columbia University, New York, 
on forms that may be obtained on application to 
the Secretary of the University. 

Two prizes of $25,000 each offered by the Woman’s 
Home Companion and the John Day Company, 
Inc., for the two most interesting novels best adapted 
to serial and book publication, one by a man and 
one by a woman, competition closing July 1, 1927. 
Particulars in September Writer, or from the John 
Day Company, Inc., 25 West Forty-fifth street, New 
York. 

Prize of $25,000 offered by McClure’s, the Cos- 
mopolitan Book Corporation, and the Cosmopolitan 
Productions, for serial rights, book rights, and mo- 
tion-picture rights for a novel, containing from 
80,000 to 110,000 words, contest closing March 31, 
1927. Open to any writer who has not had more 
than three novels published in book form. Particu- 
lars in June WRITER. 

Hart, Schaffner, and Marx prizes of $1,000, $500, 
$300, and $200 for the four best studies in the 
economic field submitted by June 1, 1927. Particu- 
lars in October WriTer. 

Prizes of $1,000, $500, $250, $150, and $100, of- 
fered by the Penn Publishing Company, for original 
play manuscripts suitable for amateurs, contest clos- 
ing April 1. Particulars in December Writer. 

Four national contests in play-writing conducted 
by the Drama League of America and Longmans, 
Green, & Company, closing May 1. Particulars in 
December Writer. 

Two prizes of $25,000 each offered by the Wood- 
row Wilson Foundation to the young man and 
young woman submitting the best articles in “What 
Woodrow Wilson Means to Me,” contest closing 
October 1. Particulars in February Writer. 


Prizes of $500, $200, and $100 offered by the 
Youth’s Companion for the best original short 
stories written by boys or girls between the ages 
of fifteen and twenty, contest closing April 15. 
Particulars in February WRITER. 

Prize of $1,000 for the best novel of negro life 
written by a man or woman of negro descent, 
offered by Albert & Charles Boni, contest extended 
to July 1. Particulars in April WRITER. 

Prizes of $350, $100, and $50 offered by Small, 
Maynard & Co. for the best summaries of Thames 
Williamson’s current story, “The Man Who Cannot 
Die,” contest closing April 20. Particulars in Feb- 
ruary WRITER. 

Prize of $1,000 offered by the World’s Work for 
the best article based on theories advanced by Wil- 
liam T. Foster and Waddill Catchings in the series 
of economic articles now running in the magazine, 
contest closing March 31. Particulars in December 
WRITER. 

Prizes of $100, $50, and $25 offered by the Atlan- 
tic Monthly to students using the Atlantic Monthly 
in courses during the 1926-1927 terms, contest clos- 
ing March 31. Particulars in December Writer. 

Annual prizes offered by the Scholastic to students 
in junior and senior high schools for the hest work 
in poetry, essays, short stories, drama, and art, con- 
test closing March 20. Particulars in December 
WRITER. 

Prize of $25 offered by the Tanager for the best 
poem submitted by April 1. Particulars in December 
WRITER. 

Monthly definition contests conducted by the 
Forum, payment being made at the rate of five 
dollars each for all printed. Particulars in June 
WRITER. 

Prize of $1,000, offered by the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Hot Springs, Arkansas, for the best scenario 
for a historical pageant depicting the history of 
Hot Springs. Particulars in October Writer. 

Prize of $1,000 offered by C. C. Birchard through 
the Chautauqua Institution for a choral work —a 
religious cantata— contest closing April 1, 1927. 
Particulars in November Writer. 

Witter Bynner Undergraduate poetry prize of $150 
for the best poems printed in Palms during 1927, 
open to undergraduates in any American university 
or college. Particulars in November Writer. 

Prizes of the Poetry Society of South Carolina: 
Southern prize of $100; Caroline Sinkler prize of 
$50; Society’s prize of $25; Harmon prize of $25; 
Skylark prize of $10; and the Ellen M. Carroll prize 
of $15—all offered annually. Particulars from the 
Poetry Society of South Carolina, 62 Broad street, 
Charleston, S. C., or in July Writer. 

Annual prizes awarded by Poetry (232 East Erie 
street, Chicago, Ill.) in November of each year: 
Helen Haire Levinson prize of $200, John Reed 
Memorial prize of $100, and the Young Poets’ prize 
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of $100, for poems published in the magazine dur- 
ing the current year. 

Mrs. Simon Baruch University prize of $1,000, to 
be awarded biennially by the United Daughters of 
the Confederacy for the best unpublished mono- 
graph or essay in the field of Southern history, first 
competition closing September 1, 1927. Particulars 
in October WRITER. 

Walker prizes for the best memoirs on National 
History, offered annually by the Boston Society of 


Natural History, closing March 1 of each calendar 
year. Particulars in June Writer. 

Annual poetry prize of $100 offered by the Na- 
tion, poems to be submitted between Thanksgiving 
Day and New Year’s Day of each year. Particulars 
in February, 1923, WRITER. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era Magazine 
(Wolfeboro, N. H.) for photographs, in an advanced 
competition and a beginners’ competition. 


News and Notes 


The O. Henry memorial prize award of the 
Society of Arts and Sciences for the “best short 
stories” published by American authors in American 
magazines during 1926 has been made as follows: 
First prize of $500 to Wilbur Daniel Steele, for 
“Bubbles,” in the August issue of Harper’s Maga- 
zine; second prize of $250 to Sherwood Anderson, 
for “Death in the Woods,” in the September issue 
of the American Mercury; and a special prize 
of $100 for the best short sport story to Albert 
Richard Wetjen, for “Command,” in the April 
issue of Sea Stories. 


Harvey Deuell has resigned as editor of Liberty, 
and has been succeeded by Ronald Miller. 


George Bernard Shaw has sued Will A. Page, a 
New York theatrical publicity agent, for inserting 
in his book, “Behind the Curtain of Broadway’s 
Beauty Trust,” four letters written to him by Mr. 
Shaw more than twenty-four years ago. Mr. Shaw 
contends that the letters were private communica- 
tions, not intended for publication. 


The George H. Doran Company has created a 
new editorial department, to be called the Robust 
Rhetoric Department, the sole function of which 
is to reinsert profanity in magazine stories which 
are to be published in book form. 


A collection of nearly four hundred of Lewis 
Carroll’s books, pamphlets, and letters, containing 
many original drawings by John Tenniel, has been 
given to Harvard College Library by the widow 
and sons of the late Harcourt Amory. The most 
valuable item is a copy bound in vellum of the 
first edition of “Alice in Wonderland,” dated “Lon- 
don, 1865.” This edition was recalled by the author, 
and the publishers sold the sheets to D. Appleton 
& Co., who issued the book with a new title page 
dated 1866. For a long time the edition published 
in London in 1866 was considered the first. 


The original manuscript of Thomas Hardy’s 
“The Return of the Native,” in the possession of 
the late Clement Shorter, has been bequeathed to 
the library of Trinity College, Dublin. 


Literary Articles in Periodicals 


Goop MANNERS IN LiTERATURE. Richard Burton. 
Forum for February. 


KIPLinc, PIONEER. “The Pedestrian” in the Forum 
for February. 


WriTInc As A CAREER. Mary Roberts Rinehart. 
Bookman ior February. 


HucuH Watpo.e: NOVELIST. 


J. B. Priestley. 
Bookman for February. 


ROOSEVELT — Man oF LETTERS. Charles W. Fer- 
guson. Bookman for February. 


On Not Keepinc A Diary. Helen McAfee. Book- 
man for February. 


THe Mernops or WILtiAM CarLos WILLIAMs. 
Kenneth Burke. Dial for February. 


Mark Twatn AND AMERICAN Diatect. Katherine 
Buxbaum. American Speech for February. 


NEWSPAPER NOMENCLATURE. 
American Speech for February. 


Dorothy Colburn. 


THREE Harp-WorKED SuFFIxEs. Josephine M. 
Burnham. American Speech for February. 

SHAKSPERE Musguorep. H. T. Baker. 
Language Notes for February. 


Modern 


PoE AND LONGFELLOW. Harriet Monroe. Poetry 
for February. 


THe GeEntus oF Poe. Rt. Hon. J. M. S. Robert- 
son. Modern Quarterly for January-April. 


EvuGcENE O’Nemy. Walter Long. Modern Quar- 
terly for January. 


Tue Art oF AUTHORSHIP AMONG THE ANCIENTS. 
Professor Clarence Eugene Boyd. Methodist Quar- 
terly Review for January. 


Epwarp Pace MITCHELL. With portrait. Fourth 
Estate for January 29. 
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Humor or Treason? 
By Tue EpiTor 


HIS afternoon our editorial offices were 

struck by a giant projectile, plainly 
marked with our initials, and bearing the 
trade-mark of the United States Army. The 
havoc it wrought was indescribable. 

It struck our linotype machine just above 
the Andante Cantabile stop and glanced off 
into the waste-basket, completely upsetting 
us, the editor. Fortunately we happened to be 
down on our knees, begging the operator for 
more speed, or it might have killed us. It 
came in the form of the January issue of the 
Infantry Journal. The explosive was in the 
nose of the projectile, a leading article by 
Major William Addleman Ganoe, of the 
Army War College: 


In the most recent issue of THe WRITER was 
announced the award for the best description in 
less than 200 words of an American town or city. 
Singularly, the first prize went to a woman who 
failed to describe any town or city at all. In- 
stead, she gave voice in very indifferent verse to a 
conceit of her own—a conceit evidently so very 
dear to the hearts of the judges that they just 
could not help yielding her the high vote in spite 
of injustice to other competitors, who had been 
imprudent enough to live up to the rules of the 
competition. In outline, her “poetry” told how her 
home town had been a peaceful place until the 
horrid burgesses had set upon the Common a cap- 
tured German cannon. That deed was the awful 
turning point. The small boys looked upon this 
steel mechanism of terror and destruction, inquired 
about its workings, found out that it had killed 
fathers of other little boys, and the ruinous seed 
was sown. War forthwith blossomed in the minds 
of all the village, which hitherto had worn a face 
of New England serenity and comfort. 

Beyond the fact that the merit of the writing 
was not high, there comes insistently the wonder 
that literary men in the vicinity of Back Bay 
should be able to sponsor ideas so rickety in their 
logic, so out of gear with the facts of our present 
and past national life. That this particular weapon 
had been captured in 1918 to gain a peace, that 
the same burgesses had been placing live automatics 
in the hands of their town policemen long before 


the arrival of the dead German gun and that 
American soldiers, heartlessly bearing weapons and 
hardships in march and wilderness, have consist- 
ently been the most prominent gentlemen to ward 
off war, were a few of the factors discarded in 
accepting the young lady’s rare lines. 

This episode is introduced merely as one in- 
stance of the red sophistry and sentimental flatu- 
lence which seem from press indications to be tak- 
ing hold of our college and intellectual world. 
Against forces so insidiously destructive to our 
nation’s life, strength and future, may it not be 
well to compress some of the present-day activities 
of our modern Army of the United States into a 
rejoinder? 


Can you imagine it — he meant us! At first 
we were stunned. We scuttled into the files 
and brought out the issue of our magazine 
which contained the offending poem. It looked 
the same as it did the last time we saw it. 
Here it is: 

PLAINVILLE, CONN. 
| was a peaceful little town until it came this fall, 
But now I do not call myself a peaceful town at all. 
They’ve set an old war howitzer upon my square 
of green, 
And here I have to stand and hold this German 
war-machine. 


My children once so sweet and good now act like 
little Turks; 

They want to make the thing go off, to see just 
how it works. 

They play it’s shooting men to death, but who can 
blame the lads? 

They find it here—the thing that did kill other 
children’s dads. 


Of better things which I possess, I cannot tell 
you, Sir; 

I’m only conscious now of shame, for this same 
howitzer. 

When I’ve been always preaching peace, down to 
my youngest son — 

I feel a mean old hypocrite to stand and hold this 
gun! 


Several months previously we had an- 
nounced a modest little prize, to be awarded 
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monthly for the best humorous description 
of the author’s home town or native city. It 
is not our intention to defend our sense of 
humor, which moved us to award to the 
author of this verse one of the prizes, nor the 
impulse which tempts us to give a special 
prize to Major Ganoe for his even more 
humorous retort. No man can analyze humor 
and remain sane. Yet we can’t help remark- 
ing that, in the first place, we think the 
howitzer is the most comic gun ever invented 
— except possibly the trench mortar. Of the 
four field guns we have fired — the American 
3 Inch, the French 75, the French 155 G. 
P. F., and the French 155 Howitzer — the 
latter was the most amusing. It was the nat- 
ural comedian among guns, short, fat, and 
with its snub nose always stuck up in the 
air. And the German Howitzer is funnier than 
a French one —even fatter, squatter, and 
more ludicrously dignified. 

Moreover the thought of a German Howit- 
zer on the village green of a quiet New Eng- 
land town is to us delicious. It is a superb 


inconsistency. And, knowing something of the 
frank prejudices and independent peculiarities 
of New England townspeople, we liked this 
poem. If anyone but an Infantry officer can 
see in it a serious attempt at “peace-at-any- 
price” propaganda we will cheerfully resign 
our commission in the Artillery Reserves. 

Major Ganoe’s article strikes us as even 
funnier than the poem. The only explanation 
that we can give for his passionate outburst 
is that he really thinks that a German Howit- 
zer on a New England village green is good 
propaganda for the peculiar type of “pro- 
fessional” patriotism which he represents. 

It all just goes to prove that an Infantry- 
man always puts his foot into it when he 
talks about anything bigger than a pop-gun. 
The Major evidently expected we would be 
mad with him for he sent us a marked copy 
of the Infantry Journal containing his article. 
But we were n’t. No Infantryman can make 
us mad. We of the Artillery are just superior 
to that sort of thing. 





EMERSON’S PLAN FOR A BOOK 


Boston, January 6 (1832) 

Shall I not write a book on topics such as 
follows? — 

Chapter 1. That the mind is its own place; 

Chapter 2. That exact justice is done; 

Chapter 3. That good motives are at the 
bottom of (many) bad actions; e.g. Business 
before friends; 

Chapter 4. That the soul is immortal; 

Chapter 5. On prayers; 


Chapter 6. That the best is the true; 

Chapter 7. That the mind discerns all 
things; 

Chapter 8. That the mind seeks itself in 
all things. 

Chapter 9. That truth is its own warrant. 


THe Heart oF EMERSON’S JOURNALS (Ed- 
ited by Bliss Perry.) 
(Houghton Mifflin Company) 
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Book Reviews 


Tuesaurus Dictionary. By Francis Andrew 
March and Francis A. March, Jr. Fourth 
Edition. 1462 pages. Buckram. Philadel- 
phia: Historical Publishing Company. 
Human communication implies a speaker 

or writer, a hearer or reader, an idea to be 

conveyed, and adequate words as a medium 
of communication. Frequently a speaker or 
writer has an idea for which he has no word 
at his command. A laborious search through 
an unabridged dictionary proves futile. Per- 
usal of a thesaurus or a book of synonyms 
and antonyms likewise fails to provide the 
right word to express the idea. In weariness 
he gives up the search, and decides to 

“muddle through” the expression of his idea, 

hoping that the hearer or reader may be able 

to guess what he means. 

“March’s Thesaurus Dictionary” makes 
“muddling through” inexcusable in any 
speaker or writer, for it enables him to find 
instantly, not only the words that he already 
knows, but the words for which he has need 
but which he does not know. Therein con- 
sists its great superiority to the ordinary un- 
abridged dictionary. Better than a thesaurus, 
it defines all words, and lists and explains all 
phrases, both English and foreign. The sys- 
tem of reference is a marvel of perfection and 
simplicity. There is hardly a question as to 
the choice of the correct word, the exact 
word, and the most effective word, that cannot 


be answered quickly and authoritatively by 
the use of the Thesaurus Dictionary. 

To the large number of persons who, dur- 
ing almost a quarter of a century, have found 
the Thesaurus Dictionary an _ invaluable 
source of information about words and their 
ways, it may seem inconceivable that such 
an admirable reference work could be im- 
proved. The present fourth edition contains, 
however, more than two hundred pages of 
supplementary material that adds appreciably 
to the usefulness of the book to all classes of 
speakers and writers. In Appendix I will be 
found a history of the English language, a 
full and helpful treatment of composition and 
grammar, a guide to correct usage regarding 
a large number of words, and the rules for 
punctuation. Other new material includes 
Biblical word references, words from arts and 
sciences, and geographic words, with asso- 
ciated facts of interest. 

To speakers, writers, and editors who have 
not yet formed the time-saving habit of using 
the Thesaurus Dictionary it is impossible to 
recommend the work adequately in a brief 
review. Whoever examines it thoroughly will 
find it, as one user states, “the most definite 
dictionary ever printed.” It covers the whole 
living English language. The information 
given about words and other topics is modern 
and reliable. With the exception of a few de- 
tails that are of concern primarily to the stu- 
dent of language, it is a complete unabridged 
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dictionary. It is far superior to any other 
thesaurus. All in all, it is the richest store- 
house of words, made easily accessible for 
immediate use, that any speaker or writer 
can obtain. W. M. T. 


In QUEST OF THE PERFECT Book. By William 
Dana Orcutt. 317 pages. Cloth. Boston: 
Little, Brown, & Company. 


If anyone is equipped to describe a perfect 
book literally from cover to cover, it is Wil- 
liam Dana Orcutt. For thirty-five years he 
has been an architect of books and he is re- 
sponsible for many of the most beautiful 
volumes produced within the last quarter- 
century, when printing as an art has returned 
to its own. 

Mr. Orcutt’s exhaustive study of the his- 
tory of printing has led him frequently to the 
finest libraries in Europe and in this book he 
lives again his pilgrimage for the benefit of 
the fraternity of fortunate human beings who 
not only appreciate the contents of a beauti- 
ful book, but also the composite beauty of 
type, illustrations, decorations, paper, and 
binding. It is an Arabian Night’s tale in a 
veritable Kingdom of Books, beginning with 
the marvelous illuminated volumes from the 
early Byzantine, through the sixteenth-cen- 
tury Italian to the present time. Mr. Orcutt 
knows well the Master-Spirits in art, typog- 
raphy, and literature, and we meet them off 
parade. There are innumerable entertaining 
encounters with such celebrities as Eugene 
Field, Theodore Roosevelt, William James, 
Pope Pius XI, Mary Baker Eddy, Mark 
Twain, Bernard Shaw, and Henry James. 
Among the amusing anecdotes is one about 
Roosevelt when he was President of the 
United States. 


He came to the University Press one bitterly 
cold day in January, and entered my office wrapped 
in a huge fur coat. After greeting him I asked if 
he would n’t lay the coat aside. 

“Of course I will,” he replied briskly; “it is just 
as easy to catch hot as it is to catch cold.” 

We devoted ourselves for an hour to an exami- 
nation and discussion of certain volumes I had pro- 


duced. One of these was a small twelve-mo entitled 
“Trophies of Heredia,” containing poems by a Span- 
ish poet which had been brought out in artistic 
format for a Boston publishing house, but had 
proved a complete failure from a commercial stand- 
point. Probably not over two hundred copies of 
the book were ever sold. Evidently one of these 
had fallen into the President’s hands, for he seized 
my copy eagerly, saying, 

“Hello I didn’t remember that you made this. 
Extraordinary volume, isn’t it? I want to show 
you something.” 

Quickly turning to one of the pages he pointed 
to the line, The hidden warmth of the Polar Sea. 

“What do you think of that?” he demanded. “Did 
you ever think of the Polar Sea as being warm? 
And by Jove he’s right, —it is warm!” 


THE TrutH AspouT PUBLISHING. By Stanley 
Unwin. 311 pages. Cloth. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. 


This book is of capital importance both 
to the publishing trade and the writing craft. 
It is so penetrating in treatment that any 
publisher will find it valuable, and yet so 
clearly written that it is almost indispensable 
to anyone who writes or wishes to write for 
book publication. Others have covered such 
details as the preparation of manuscripts, but 
none that I know have treated so well the 
far more important problems of a book actu- 
ally “on the market,” and the professional 
relations between author and publisher. 

Mr. Unwin, the author, is one of the most 
prominent of the younger British publishers. 
Because the scope of the book is international 
it is distinctly more valuable than any nar- 
row view of the American situation. Foot- 
notes by Mr. Greenslet, editor of the Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, call attention to such 
important variations in English and Ameri- 
can practices as the author does not note. 
Perhaps the scope of the book is best indi- 
cated by the Table of Contents: Arrival of 
Manuscripts; “Casting Off” and Estimating; 
The Price of Books and Over Production; 
Agreements; Production; The Actual Sell- 
ing; Book Distribution in Germany; Public- 
ity, Etc.; Copyright and Rights; Other As- 
pects of the Business; Publishing as a Pro- 
fession. 
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An unusual chance to secure your copy of 


THE WRITERS’ AND ARTISTS 
YEAR-BOOK 1927 


[Imported from England] 


THIS book is an indispensable possession to writers, artists, com- 
posers, editors and everyone who aspires to contribute to literature, 
art or music. It contains a remarkably full list of English journals 
and magazines, their addresses, requirements and scales of payment; 
information concerning British and American publishers; competent 
advice to writers for the papers, the magazines, the stage, the films, 
the radio, the juvenile market; essential details regarding copyright, 
agreements, dramatic and serial rights; and guidance for art-illustra- 
tors and press photographers. 


The regular price of this book is $1.75, 
but for a limited time you may secure 
it, with a year’s subscription to 


The Writer ($3.00) 
Both for $3.75 


[YOU SAVE $1.00] 


CLIP AND MAIL PROMPTLY 








THE WRITER, 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 

Please send to me by return mail a copy of 
THE WRITERS’ AND ARTISTS’ YEAR-BOOK 
1927 and enter (or extend) my subscription for 
THE WRITER for one year, all for $3.75 post- 
paid. I enclose this amount. (Money order, check 
or currency accepted.) 


Name ............ eee : 


ee 





“Your magazine seems 
to me the one indispens- 
able periodical for writing 
people.” — ARTHUR LEE, 
Supt. of Schools, Clinton, 
Missouri. 
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INSPECT this Treasure House of 





1462 Pages, each 7%” x 10”, yet only 
2%” thick because of special thin 
opaque paper. Bound in buckram. 


“A real Treasure Chest of ‘English un- 
defiled.’ We commend it unreservedly.” 
— Review of Reviews. ; 
“cannot be too highly praised.” — 
Forum. : 
“unmistakably the greatest  single- 
volume reference work in the world.” 
— Writer’s Monthly. ; 
‘“‘— will be of constant use on the writ- 
ing desk.” — American Mercury. é 
“Valued by those who wish to use their 
mother tongue with accuracy and effec- 
tiveness.” — New York Times. 

“ — without lel in the vast realm 
of writers’ helps.”” — Writer's Digest. 


Words and Knowledge 


Learn in your own office, or home, how 


MARCH'S 
THESAURUS DICTIONARY 


places in your hands a complete command of the whole English language and 
thousands of facts which you need daily. 


By its unique patented arrangement of grouping related words you are en- 


abled to instantly locate any word for the exact shade of meaning you wish 
te convey. 


It not only defines the words you know, but supplies the words you may not 
know: for instance, under “Tyith” you find 1000 words covering truth and {ts 
opposites, fraud, error, etc. Invaluable to writers, public speakers and educators. 
Needed in every home because it develops—in child and parents alike — the 
habits of precision and accuracy of speech and of association of words and facts. 


This book, which in previous editions sold for $12.50 to $18.00, was called 
“the chiefest tool of the writing man” because of the complete mastery of Eng- 
lish which it placed in the hands of the user, enabling him to choose instantly 
the exact word for his every purpose. 


New Amplified Edition, Just Off Press 


contains all that made March’s Thesaurus “a reference book of inter- 
national fame,” plus the addition of all of the important words used in 


the leading sciences, chapters which are complete text-books on English 
ames. English composition, the evolution of writing, word-build- 
ng, etc. 


It enables you to easily locate up-to-date geographical facts not found 
in the largest gazetteers, historical facts of interest to every American, 


references to the vital facts of the Bible, to the pseudonyms of the most 
noted authors, etc. 


Answers Thousands of Questions Like These: 


What are the dominant characteristics What nations of the world belong to 

of the famous characters of literature? the League of Nations? Which are 

What are the definitions for such words signatories of the World Court Protocol? 

as Ethylene, Megaspore, Helicopter? What are the coins of the various na- 
‘ : : tions and their par value in terms of 

What is the meaning of the various the U. S. Dollar? 

radio terms, and of the radio symbols? 


What were the arts and occupations of 
Who invented the typewriter and when? the people mentioned in the Bible? 


Despite the addition of thousands of new words, including those which arose 
out of the World War, and the progress of the arts, etc.; despite the fact that this 
Amplified Edition covers the only list of words known from all the leading 
sciences; despite the addition of valuable illustrations and diagrams, it has been 
possible to reduce this new Amplified Edition to the extremely low price of 
$9.00. So sure are we that an examination 
will convince you of its worth, we will snd {7737 TT rere 
a copy to you as per the approval coupon / 
below, on 10 days’ trial and if you do not HISTORICAL 
believe that it is well worth $9.00 we will / PUBLISHING CO. 
gladly refund the money you have paid. i Dept. W-3 


/ 1334 Cherry &t., 
SEND IN THAT COUPON. Keep Philadelphia, Pa. 


the book for 10 days. Read it for the / Please send me (postpaid in U. S. 

interesting, important data which it 4 and Canada) a copy of the new 

contains. You will find it increas / Amplified Edition of March’s The- 

ingly useful in answering the thou- / saurus Dictionary. I will pay the 
r rt i" / postman $3.00 plus 12c postage, and 

sand and one questions which arise if I keep the book will pay you $2.00 

daily. And as you use it you will per month for three months. 

find yourself cultivating a new ex- / If for any reason I do not wish to keep 

actitude of expression and de- / it I will return it in good condition within 

stitia, tin Gin an ‘ / 10 days and you are to refund my $3.12, 

veloping the habit of co-ordinat- » which includes postage I have paid. 

ing facts in relation to their 

importance, which comes from S 

continuous reference to this f Name PUTTTTTC LTT TTT TTT tt 

Treasure House of Words / 

and Knowledge. 1 Address 














PREFACE TO A LIFE 
A NOVEL BY ZONA GALE 


“A superb title to a superb book.” — Dorothy Can- 
field. 

“Miss Gale’s already proved power at the richness 
of maturity.” — Detroit News. 

“Preface to a Life simply cannot be side-stepped.” 
— Harry Hansen. 

“Her portraits are there for all time.” — New 
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in prizes for the three best summaries of 200 
words, of Thames Williamson’s current story, 
THE MAN WHO CANNOT DIE 
Information will be sent on request, by 
AMERICAN PANORAMA EprtTor 
SMALL, MAYNARD & CO., 41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 











York Herald-Tribune. 
$2.00 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
35 West 32Np STREET 


New York 





PUBLISHING OPPORTUNITY 


Progressive publisher in Eastern city 
desires partner able to invest in business 
and give full time to development work. 
Address E.C.J., in care of THE WRITER, 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 








Che 
Leading Student Tours 
wE 


By chartered Tourist III Class of famous Cunarders 


All expenses, sea and land, $255 up 
College orchestras. Organized entertainments—social 
lights; it's the new way of happy travel. 

216 Colleges and 43 States represented on our 1926 tours. 
Find out why; write for 1927 program 
STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 


1440 Broadway, New York 

















Personalized Literary Service 
rendered authors by experienced 
agent who has a thorough knowl- 
edge of the current requirements. 


MARGUERITE E. HARPER 
341 Mapison Ave., N. Y. 





COMPETENT EDITORIAL ASSISTANCE 








Are News Writers Born? 


Born news writers do not exist. Every successful jour- 
nalist has developed his or her acquired talents, com- 
monly known as good judgment, perseverance, initia- 
tive, and the ability to think clear and fast. They 
learned HOW first — then went ahead. 

The ‘Ideal Course in News Writing and Correspond- 
ence’ published by WRITER’S DIGEST will show 
you the right way to begin. It will teach you the 
fundamentals, Equivalent to two years’ experience on 
any daily newspaper in the country. 


ELEVEN IMPORTANT LESSONS 
1. Newspaper Corre- 6. Newspaper Correspond- 


spondence a Prom- ence. 
ising Field. 7. How to Handle “Copy.” 
2. What News Is. 8. General Instructions. 
3. News Sources. 9. Expressions to Avoid. 
4. How to Handle 10. Branches of Correspond- 
the Story. ence. 
5. How to Get the 11. Correspondence as a 


Story to the Paper. Means of Livelihood. 
SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER 


The regular price of the “Ideal Course in News Writ- 
ing and Correspondence” is $5.00. As a special in- 
ducement to writers a one-year subscription for 
WRITER’S DIGEST (Regular value $2.00) 

will be included with every order for one of 5 
these courses. Both of these big values for only 
WRITER'S DIGEST, Dept. M 100 

22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Attach $5.00 (Check, Money Order, Currency) to this coupon 
and mail it today. ‘The Ideal Course in News Writing and 
Correspondence” will be mailed immediately and a big issue 
of WRITER'S DIGEST will be sent every month. 
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in the preparation of manuscripts for publication. Criticism, 
revision, editing, typing. Special attention to book manu- 
scripts. Also, complete list of text-books for writers. Corre- 
spondence invited and catalogue sent on request. 25 years 
as writer, editor, publisher. James Knapp Reve, (Founder 
and former editor of ‘The Editor”), Box 496, Franxim, 
Out. 








To represent the Writer 


is to represent America’s leading 
magazine for successful authors. En- 
dorsed by leading writers, educators, 
and publishers, it is welcomed not 
only by everyone who writes for pub- 
lication, but by many general readers 
who have an intellectual curiosity in 
all things literary. 








We have an attractive offer for any- 
one who desires to represent us. 
Write for full details to 


Subscription Manager 


THE WRITER 
HARVARD SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 









































HOW TO BECOME AN AUTHOR 


E March BOOKMAN will include an astonishing collection of 
letters from celebrities of the intellectual world to an obscure young 
man who wrote to them for advice. His own letter elicited characteristic 


and inimitable replies from Shaw, Maugham, Bennett, and a glorious host 
of others. 


Other Features 


LITERATURE, ITS CAUSE AND CURE by William McFee 


Mr. McFee challenges mass production and derides the rigorism of 
prevailing literary standards. He pokes the ribs of the semi-literate 
reader and the pontifical critic. 


THE NEW MR. TARKINGTON by Joseph Collins 


A marked change is visible in the latter day Tarkington. Some have 
descried in his writing a tendency toward realism. But has he really 


changed his spots? 


THE AMERICAN POSITION by Leon Kelley 


Reminiscent of Hawthorne and Lowell and under the spell of 
Sherman, Mr. Kelley looks dubiously at the lurid carnival of letters 
which Mark Twain started in our land. 


MR. SHELLEY SPEAKING by Elinor Wylie 


Spiritedly, Elinor Wylie tells how she came to conceive Mr. Shelley 
of “The Orphan Angel” and how she came to make him say what 
he did. A woman author defending her young. 


Other Contributors 





SIDNEY HOWARD FREDERIC TABER COOPER 
C. HARTLEY GRATTAN HUGH WALPOLE 
CHARLES W. FERGUSON EMANUEL EISENBERG 
LARRY BARRETTO VIRGINIA MOORE 
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A YEAR start with the March is- 
sue. Enclosed find remit- 
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THE WRITERS’ CLEARING HOUSE WELL-KNOWN AUTHOR 


1676 BROADWAY : : NEW YORE offers collaboration, criticism, sales serv- 
offers ee age a with the author on ice to those wishing to dispose of their 
plays, books, short stories, motion pic- * 
ture treatments and syndicate articles. —e at highest prices. Terms on 








Also Market Counsel and Sales 


GERTRUDE B. TUCKER and FRANCES E. WILLCOX LAURENCE D’ORSAY 


1655 Jones St. San Francisco, Calif. 




















CREATIVE CRITICISM OF MSS. 


By an Author Whose Work Has Appeared in More Than 
Thirty Magazines. From The Atlantic, Century, Scrib- 
age Gove. Two of His Stories Starred in O'Brien's 
for M 


WANUSCRIPT SALES SERVICE 


Short Stories of 1924." Criticisms Include Advice 
or Marketing. Rates: Short Stories, $1 per Thousand 
Words; Novelettes and Short Plays, $10; Novels and Full- 
length Plays, $15. 


RICHARD BOWLAND KIMBALL 
367 West 27th Street New York City 














“IF IT CAN BE SOLD, I CAN SELL IT” MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Books, Plays, Short Stories, Articles, Photoplays, Etc. xperi at ies thousand words. 
marketed to advantage. Criticism, revision and typing By ¢ ae GE oe pe ee 
of manuscripts. Market information. Research work. 
Submit your manuscripts for estimates. 





SYLVIA A. RANDOLPH 











WILLIAM B. EDMONDSON 2131 Fvorma AVENUE WasHINGTON, D. C. 
401 W. 118th Street New York City a 
“Honesty, Fair Commissions, Prompt Service” MANUSCRIPTS neatly and accurately typed by an expe- 
SEND FOR MY CIRCULAR rienced Authors’ typist, 50c per 1000 words with carbon copy. 
It will increase your manuscript sales and lessen 
msi GEORGE B. POTTER HELEN E. STREET 
223 No. Beacon Street Hartford, Conn. 123 North 10th Street Olean, N. Y. 











Save Time and Money in mailing your manuscripts 
SEND FOR 














Combination No. 1 


100 Labels, attractively printed on white paper, size 4% by 2% inches, especially 
printed with your name and address, and gummed all ready to place on your 
“out-going” envelopes. 

100 “Return” labels, exactly as above, also printed with your name and address. 

50 Kraft-paper envelopes 9 x 12. : ; 
For mailing manuscripts of more than six pages, without folding. 
50 Kraft-paper envelopes 6x 9. 
For mailing manuscripts of less than six pages, folded once. 


All for $6.25 
Combination No. 2 — $3.75 


Same as Combination No. 1 except that space occupied by printed name and 


address is blank for you to type your own name and address. 
Note: These labels can be easily inserted in typewriter. A carbon of each is a record of mailing 
the manuscript. Envelopes can be used more m once by pasting one label over another. 


THE WRITERS’ BOOK-SHELF, Harvarp SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 


Enclosed find 
_) $6.25 for Combination Offer No. 1 () $3.75 for Combination Offer No. 2 


including 50 Kraft-paper envelopes 9x12, 50 Kraft-paper envelopes 6x9, 100 “out” labels, and 100 
“return” 














(For Combination Offer No. 1 print my name and address on labels as follows) 
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| THE WRITER’s DIRECTORY OF PERIODICALS (Continued ) 


Gris’ Frrenp (W), 1716 Choteau ave., St. Louis, 
Mo. 75c. Miss Leota Diesel, editor. 


A paper for girls of from ten to fifteen. Uses 
general articles, short stories, and serials, but 
no poetry, jokes, or plays. Sets length limit for 
articles at 1,500 words, and for stories or chap- 
ters of serials at 2,500 words. Buys photo- 
graphs only when submitted as illustrations for 
manuscripts, and pays, at a minimum rate of 
twenty cents a hundred words, on acceptance. 





Prism (B-M), Box 700, Kansas City, Mo. $2.00; 
35c. David Boston, editor. 


Uses very short verse and prose, preferring 
quatrains and epigrams. Sets length limit at 
sixteen lines, and does not pay for manuscripts 


PUBLISHING (M), 17 East 42d st., New York. Ralph 
R. Shehyn, editor. 


Uses only articles on ideas and methods that | 
have been tried and found successful, pertain- 
ing to periodical, book, and house-magazine 
publishing, setting length limit at 1,500 words. 
Payment, at varying rates, on publication. 


Gratt (M), St. Meinrad, Indiana. $3.00; 25c. Rev. 
Benedict Brown, editor. 


A Roman Catholic monthly, using general 
articles, short stories, an occasional serial, poe- 
try, and juvenile matter. Stories need not be 
of religious nature, but the underlying princi- 
ples should be morally correct. Sets length 
limit at from 2,500 to 3,000 words; sometimes 
buys photographs, and pays, at a minimum 
rate of three dollars a thousand words, on 
acceptance. 


Jewish Humorist (W), 32 Union Square, New 
York. $3.50; 10c. Herbert Forbush, editor. 


Uses all kinds of humorous material of Jew- 
ish life — stories, verse, limericks, jokes, anec- 
dotes, skits, short burlesques in prose and 
verse, “wise cracks,” material in the Jewish 
jargon, comic cartoons for the cover and inside, 
and cartoons of prominent Jewish people. 
Material should have literary merit, be cleverly 
humorous, and full of human interest. Sets 
length limit at 600 words, and pays on publi- 
cation. 


Junior Wortp (W), Christian Board of Publica- 
tion, 2704-2714 Pine st., St. Louis, Mo. 60c. 
Hazel A. Lewis, editor. 


A Sunday-school publication for boys and 
girls from nine to twelve. Uses short stories, 


Rapio Man’s MacazIne (Q), 249 West 53d st., 
New York. $1.00; 25c. Leo Fenway, editor. 


Uses general articles on radio, short stories 
concerning radio with women occupying a 
prominent part, radio poetry, and juvenile 
matter pertaining to radio. Sets length limit 
for articles at 1,500 words, and for stories at 
from 1,000 to 1,500 words, buys radio photo- 
graphs, and pays, at a minimum rate of one- 
quarter cent a word, on acceptance. 





RounpaBout (M), 401 Seventh ave., New York. 
$1.50; 15c. Malcolm Ross, editor. 


Uses short stories, general articles, poetry, 
humorous verse, and jokes, but no novelettes, 
serials, plays, or juvenile matter. Fiction should 
consist of terse, action stories, or Americana, 
with the appeal direct rather than satirical. 
Sets length limit at 1,500 words, does not buy 
photographs, and pays from two and one-half 
cents to three cents a word. 


SporTSMAN (M), 10 Arlington st., Boston, Mass. 
$6.00; 50c. Richard E. Danielson, editor; Frank 
A. Eaton, managing editor. 








serials, general articles, poetry, jokes, and hand- 
craft material. Sets length limit for short stories 
at from 800 to 3,000 words; for serials, eight 
or ten chapters of 2,500 words each. Prefers 
fiction treating of adventure and travel, with 
good ethics, but not “preachy,” and with sus- 
pense, but containing nothing gruesome. Some- 
times buys photographs, and pays in the month 
following acceptance. 


Poets’ Scrorz (M), Howe, Oklahoma. $3.00; 25c. 
E. A. Townsend, editor. 


Publishes only rhythmic poetry, chiefly by 
subscribers. Does not pay for manuscripts. The 
Poets’ Parchment, a smaller magazine, will 
begin publication in May or June. 


Vol. I., No. 1— January, 1927. Deals with 
sports as the recreation of the amateur, and 
will cover all the major and minor sports in 
their season. Uses authoritative articles of the 
highest quality dealing with amateur sport, 
buying departmental material for such sports 
as yachting; polo; riding; hunting; motor 
boats; horse-shows; dogs, bench and field; and, 
in a lesser degree, football; rowing; winter 
sports; skating; swimming, etc. Prints no fic- 
tion as yet, but uses poetry and humorous 
verse, to a degree, satirical or pertaining to 
amateur sport. Sets length limit at from 2,000 
to 3,000 words, buys photographs, and pays, 
at the rate of two and one-half cents a word, 
on acceptance. 








The third printing of this Directory was begun in THe Writer for March, 1917. Back numbers can be 
supplied. A set of the numbers from January, 1921, to December, 1926, giving the Directory complete, with 
additions and changes bringing everything up to date, and much other valuable matter, will be sent for five 


dollars; with a year’s subscription added for eight dollars. | 














Have You an Ingenious Mind? 


The first article in this issue of THE WRITER comments humor- 
ously upon the possessor of the Ingenious Mind (the mark of true, 
creative talent) who is just as ingenious in thinking up excuses for 
not doing a thing, after deciding to do it, as in working out the plot 
of a story. 


Is that why you have delayed your order for 


THE FREE LANCE WRITER’S 
HANDBOOK 


Probably you have read something in the reviews or notices of 
this book that interested you very much. You wanted it not only 
because it was different from any book you had ever seen but because 
it appeared to open new paths to opportunities for realizing more 
fully your cherished ambitions. 


Do stop in at your booksellers and ask to see a copy. Or you can 
obtain one (on approval) by sending us a check or money order 
for $5.00. 


A complete Writer’s Library in One Convenient Volume: Part I 
contains 36 chapters on all forms of writing by such authorities as 
Mary Roberts Rinehart, Hamilton Gibbs, Katharine Fullerton 
Gerould, Augustus Thomas, John Farrar, and Ben Ames Williams; 
Part II — 1000 Editors tell what they want from writers in the most 
complete and up-to-date manuscript market directory in existence. 
The street address, and name of editor appear in every case. Includes 
The Magazine Market, The Publishers’ Market, Greeting-Card 
Market, and Magazine Reviewing Media. 


400 pages, 534,” x 9”, red cloth binding, gold stamped, $5.00 


The Writer Publishing Company, Harvard Square, 


Cambridge, Mass. 








